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Changes  would  be  made  internally,  within  U of  T Act 

i Council  asked  to  consider  reform 

by  George  Cook 


National 

Universities 

Week 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Govern- 
ing Council  has  proposed  important 
changes  in  the  University’s  governing 
structure,  including  the  creation  of  a 
new  Academic  Board  to  replace  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

The  new  board  would  be  created  by  a 
merger  of  academic  affairs  and  the 
planning  & Resources  Committee  to 
form  a single  standing  committee  of 
Council.  The  Academic  Board  would 
consist  of  all  academic  division  heads, 
other  faculty  members  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  alumni,  staff,  students  and 
government  appointees.  Governing 
Council  members  would  not  form  a 
majority  on  the  board.  Faculty  members 
would  be  in  the  majority,  but  other  con- 
stituencies would  also  have  seats. 

Recommendations  from  the  board 
would,  in  some  cases,  require  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  or  Council . 
However,  Council  would  empower  the 
board  to  make  the  kinds  of  final  deci- 
sions permitted  under  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act  of  1971.  In  academic  mat- 
ters — curriculum,  standards  of  admis- 
sion, requirements  for  graduation, 
examinations  and  academic  awards  — 
the  board’s  decisions  would  be  final. 
The  proposals  for  reform  are  con- 


tained in  a memo  to  members  of 
Governing  Council  and  the  University 
community  from  Council's  executive. 
The  memo  was  distributed  at  the 
Oct.  22  Council  meeting  by  chairman 
St.  Clair  Balfour. 

Balfour  said  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee will  distribute  copies  of  the  memo 
widely.  Written  responses  must  be 
received  by  Nov.  17.  Council  may  make 
a final  decision  on  governance  at  its 
Dec.  3 meeting,  he  said. 

By-law  amendments 

If  approved,  the  reforms  will  take  the 
form  of  a series  of  amendments  to  Uni- 
versity by-laws  and  will  not  require  an 
approach  to  the  provincial  legislature  to 
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It  will  be  hard  to  top  U of  T Day,  but 
the  University  has  planned  several 
additional  events  to  mark  National 
Universities  Week,  Oct.  24  to  Nov.  1. 
During  the  week,  83  universities  and 
colleges  in  Canada  are  emphasizing  the 
message  "Investing  in  Our  Future"  to 
underscore  the  importance  of  univer- 
sities to  their  communities  and  to 
regional  and  national  development. 

"We  will  be  showing  Canadians  in  all 
walks  of  life  that  universities  are  vital  to 
their  own  future,"  said  Ren6  Roseberry 
of  the  University  of  Quebec,  chair  of  a 
task  force  set  up  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada  to 
plan  events  for  the  week. 

Among  the  events  scheduled  at 
U of  T was  last  night’s  Royal  Canadian 
Institute  lecture  at  Convocation  Hall  by 
Professor  John  Polanyi,  Nobel  laureate, 
on  “The  Molecular  Dance  in  ChemicaJ 
Reactions".  Sw  WEEK  . Page  2 


request  amendments  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act. 

Many  members  of  Council  had  cau- 
tioned against  approaching  the  provin- 
cial government  for  amendments  to 
create  a new  bicameral  structure  of 
government.  Others  were  opposed  in 
principle  to  bicameralism.  However,  the 
executive  decided  that  reform  was 
necessary  because  the  University  lacks 
"any  means  through  which  the  opinion, 
judgement  and  will  of  the  academic 
leadership,  and  faculty  at  large  can  be 
focused  on  matters  of  institutional 
policy  and  planning,’’  the  memo  says. 


Under  the  proposal,  the  Business 
Affairs  Committee  would  have  greater 
authority  in  the  areas  of  personnel 
policy,  negotiations  with  staff  groups, 
fiscal  policy  and  auditing.  The  commit- 
tee would  consist  mostly  of  alumni  and 
government  appointee  members  of 
Council. 

Council  members  would  form  a major- 
ity on  the  Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs,  where  they  would 
deal  with  student  services,  parking, 
residences  and  a variety  of  other 
matters. 

See  REFORM : Page  2 


1986-87  a successful  year, 
but  finances  still  a problem 


In  his  report  to  the  Oct.  22  meeting  of 
Governing  Council,  held  at  Scar- 
borough College,  President  George  Con- 
nell said  that  while  the  value  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s investment  in  stocks  has 
declined  with  the  market,  the  value  of 
the  investment  and  pension  portfolios  is 
up  slightly  from  Jan.  1. 

The  University’s  investment  portfolio 


is  divided  into  several  categories,  in- 
cluding the  endowment  pool  and  the 
Connaught  Fund.  The  proportion  of 
stock  in  each  is  45  percent  and  49  per- 
cent respectively.  Approximately  55 
percent  of  the  $800  million  pension  fund 
is  invested  in  common  stock.  Other 
kinds  of  investment,  including  bonds 
and  some  mortgages,  make  up  the  rest. 

The  president's  report  dealt  mainly 
with  the  University’s  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  1986-87.  The  year  was  general- 
ly successful,  Connell  said.  A Nobel 
Prize  for  University  Professor  John 
Polanyi  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, the  discovery  of  a supernova  by 
resident  observer  Ian  Shelton  at  the 
See  REPORT : Page  It 


Stages  in  reform  of  governance 

Oecember  1986:  Stansbury  report  commissioned 
March  10, 1987:  Stansbury  report  delivered 
June  4, 1987:  discussion  paper  released  by  Balfour 
June  25:  governance  discussed  at  Council 
Sept.  14,  Oct.  15:  Council  meetings  on  governance 
Sept.  16,  Oct.  21:  Executive  Committee  meetings 
Mid-Sept,  to  mid-Oct.:  informal  meetings  held 
with  representatives  of  campus  groups 
Oct.  21:  proposal  for  reform  released 
Nov.  23:  Executive  Committee  to  decide  whether  to 
bring  proposal  to  Dec.  3 Council  meeting 


Reform  would  create  academic  board 

Continued  from  Page  1 


The  Academic  Board  and  business 
affairs  and  campus  and  community 
affairs  would  have  greater  freedom  to 
examine  policy  options  and  amend  pro- 
posals at  their  point  of  introduction. 
Thus,  the  “accept-reject-refer  back" 
mode  of  Council  operation  would  be  sig- 
nificantly modified. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  a board 
and  the  devolution  of  greater  authority 
to  the  standing  committees,  the  pro- 
posal would  see  a repeal  of  the  Univer- 
sity by-law  that  allows  Council  and  com- 
mittee members  to  vote  on  matters  in 
which  they  have  a direct  interest  as 
members  of  a particular  constituency. 

The  proposals  for  change  were 
developed  after  two  special  meetings  of 
Council,  on  Sept.  14  and  Oct.  15,  to  con- 
sider University  government,  a series  of 
information  discussions  between  Coun- 
cil members  and  campus  groups,  a June 
4 discussion  paper  outlining  the  options 
for  change,  a March  1987  report  on  atti- 
tudes to  governance  at  U of  T by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Stansbury  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  several  other  studies  and 
meetings. 

Uzumeri  proposal 

At  the  Oct.  15  meeting,  Professor  Mike 
Uzumeri  called  for  the  creation  of  an 
academic  senate  within  the  context  of  a 
unicameral  governing  structure. 

Uzumeri  described  his  proposal  as  a 
“way  between”  the  unicameral  and 
bicameral  models.  The  new  senate 
would  include  the  University’s  senior 
academic  administrators  and  other 
academic  leaders.  In  the  absence  of 
amendments  to  the  act,  however,  the 
new  senate  would  not  have  final 
decision-making  authority.  Instead,  its 
recommendations  would  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  and  to  Coun- 
cil itself,  which  would  remain  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  both  academic  and 
business  matters. 

Uzumeri ’s  proposal  is  similar  to  one 
outlined  by  Council  chairman  St.  Clair 
Balfour  in  a June  4 discussion  paper. 
The  reformed  unicameral  option  received 
the  support  of  Council  vice-chairman 
Joan  Randall  at  the  Sept.  14  special 
meeting  on  governance. 

The  necessity  of  referral  to  Council 
for  final  approval  does  not  pose  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  reform, 
Uzumeri  said.  At  present,  decisions 
taken  by  the  Academic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee require  Council  approval,  and  major 
matters  are  dealt  with  as  separate 
items. 

Phase  in  changes 

If  the  new  system  works,  the  University 
could  then  request  changes  in  the  act  to 
create  a full-fledged  bicameral  system, 
Uzumeri  suggested.  By  phasing  in  and 
testing  changes  internally,  the  Univer- 
sity would  reduce  the  risk  of  finding 
itself  with  undesirable  amendments  to 
the  act.  The  staged  approach  would  also 
avoid  the  lengthy  process  of  amend- 
ment, which  might  require  several 

Medicine  award 
for  Godfrey 

Professor  Emeritus  Charles  M.  God- 
frey, a specialist  in  rehabilitation 
medicine,  has  been  named  winner  of  this 
year’s  John  B.  Neilson  award  of  Associ- 
ated Medical  Services  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Godfrey  has  been  archivist  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  for  the  past  three 
years.  Active  in  many  fields,  he  has 
been  particularly  concerned  with  rehab- 
ilitation medicine  in  Canada  and 
overseas.  He  has  also  written  books  and 
articles  on  the  history  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  practice  in  Ontario. 


separate  approaches  to  the  legislature  if 
a new  bicameral  system  were  to  be 
established. 

Uzumeri  and  others  insisted  that 
change  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
alienation  of  academic  leaders  and  the 
faculty  in  general.  Currently , most  prin- 
cipals and  deans  have  no  Univer- 
sity-wide forum  for  their  ideas.  “Con- 
sultation doesn’t  work.  It  is  crucial  that 
there  be  a forum  in  which  these  people 
can  act,  participate  and  contribute,  not 
because  they  want  glory,  but  because  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  this  university  that 
they  do  so.” 

Government  appointee  Margaret 
McCabe  concurred.  She  said  decision 
making  must  involve  academic  leaders 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  University.  McCabe  said  she 
strongly  believes  that  the  problem  of 
alienation  must  be  solved. 

Both  Uzumeri  and  Professor  James 
Burke  cautioned  against  seeking 
amendments  to  the  act.  Burke  said  he 
believes  the  University  should  not  go  to 
the  legislature  more  than  once  every  50 
years. 

Professor  Michael  Marrus  warned 
against  attempting  to  establish  a 
bicameral  model  after  15  years  of 
unicameralism  and  the  relationships 
that  have  evolved  in  response  to  it. 

“We’re  not  starting  a university  from 
scratch.  Far  from  it,”  Marrus  said.  “We 
have  a very  old  institution  with  all  sorts 
of  what  the  French  call  situations  a c- 
quises,  bastions  of  authority  and  tradi- 
tion ....  We  should  pay  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  change, 
rather  than  leaping  into  a [bicameral] 
model  we  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
about.” 

While  several  members  of  Council 
said  that  if  they  were  creating  the 
University  anew  they  would  choose  a 
bicameral  structure,  Professor  John 
Galloway  observed:  “I  don’t  know  why 
the  faculty  of  this  great  university 
should  be  subordinate  to  a board  of  lay 
members.” 

No  panacea 

Several  Council  members  said  reform  of 
the  governing  structure  would  not  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  University’s  prob- 
lems. The  creation  of  a credible 
academic  decision-making  body  would 
solve  some  problems  but  would  not 
eliminate  the  alienation  of  faculty  or 
rivalry  among  divisions  at  a time  of 
scarce  resources,  said  Professor  Roger 
Beck. 

Many  difficulties  arise  because  of  the 
University’s  size  and  federate  structure, 
which  give  rise  to  a variety  of  centres  of 
occasionally  conflicting  authority, 
Burke  said.  He  cited  the  debate  over 
changes  to  University  diplomas. 
Governing  Council  made  a decision  that 
was  contested  by  the  federated  colleges, 
and  subsequently  amended.  Disputes 
arising  from  size  and  the  federal  nature 
of  U of  T would  not  be  eliminated  by 
changes  to  the  top  governing  structure, 
Burke  said. 

Principal  Ronald  Williams  of  Scar- 
borough College  said  the  establishment 
of  an  presidential  advisory  committee  of 
senior  academic  administrators, 
including  principals  and  deans,  will  help 
broaden  decision  making  and  overcome 
alienation . A change  in  the  University’s 
governing  structure,  to  create  a credible 
academic  body,  would  also  help,  but 
these  initiatives  are  not  enough  to 
eliminate  all  the  difficulties  engendered 
by  an  administrative  structure  in  which 
principals  and  deans  are  isolated  from 
the  central  decision-making  process. 

The  nature  of  the  University  requires 
the  devolution  of  authority,  Williams 
said.  “If  there’s  one  fear  I really  have 
for  the  future  of  this  university,  it  is  of 
an  alliance  between  a powerful  central 
administration  and  an  authoritiative  lay 
board.  Those  circumstances  would  be 


disastrous  for  this  university  because 
of  its  size  and  complexity.” 

Professor  Claude  Brodeur  said  a new 
governing  structure  for  the  University 
leaves  untouched  the  issues  of  consulta- 
tion and  decision  making  at  the  divi- 
sional and  departmental  levels. 

Alumna  Dorothy  Hellebust  said  the 
reform  of  governance  wouldn’t  reduce 
faculty  alientation,  because  only  a few 
members  of  faculty  can  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  the  central  governing 
body.  There  are  real  problems  with  the 
decision-making  process  at  the  divi- 
sional and  departmental  levels,  she  said. 

Undergraduates  Rachel  Barney  and 
Brian  Burchell  also  warned  that 
changes  to  the  governing  structure 
would  not  solve  all  problems.  Like 
Canada,  the  University  is  a federation, 
and  disputes  over  jurisdiction  are  bound 
to  arise,  Barney  said.  Burchell  said 
Governing  Council  would  remain  the 
final  authority  in  the  University, 
whether  or  not  new  academic  and 
business  committees  are  created. 

Undergraduate  Peter  Lin  urged 
members  of  Council  to  respond  con- 
structively to  clearly  identified  practical 
problems.  While  the  reform  of 
unicameral  government  to  create  a 
senate-like  academic  body  may  be  a 
good  idea,  Council  should  recognize  that 
such  a step  is  as  much  a bow  to  a power- 
ful interest  groups  as  it  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  real  problems,  Lin  added. 

Undergraduate  Michael  Bilaniuk  and 
graduate  student  Bart  Harvey  said 
Council  committees  and  their  subcom- 
mittees should  be  given  greater  author- 
ity. “We  have  a lot  of  talent  on  Council, 
but  I’m  not  sure  we  use  it  effectively  or 
efficiently,”  Harvey  said. 

In  response  to  alumna  Anne-Marie 
Applin,  who  suggested  a study  of  pos- 
sible organizational  problems  by  a 
management  consultant,  Balfour  said 
that  a prominent  consultant  has 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  is  in  touch  with  the  president. 


Week  launched 

Continued  from  Page  1 

Professor  Douglas  Richardson  of 
U of  T’s  fine  art  department,  will  give 
the  1987  Teetzel  lectures  at  UC,  "A  Not 
Unsightly  Building:  University  College 
in  the  19th  Century”,  beginning  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  27,  and  con- 
tinuing Wednesday  and  Thursday.  In 
conjunction  with  this  series  on  the 
architectural  history  of  UC  in  the  19th 
century  is  an  exhibition  of  architectural 
drawings  and  archival  photographs  at 
the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  at  Hart 
House,  “The  Campus  in  the  19th 
Century”. 

Tuesday  evening,  Professor  Henry 
Vivian  Nelles  of  York  University’s 
history  department  will  deliver  the 
Snider  lecture,  “A  Question  of 
Relevance:  Did  Canadian  History  Sur- 
vive Modernization?”,  at  Erindale. 

“Unravelling  the  Mysteries  of 
Leadership”  is  the  title  for  this  year’s 
two-part  Associates  of  Erindale  Fox  lec- 
ture series.  Professor  Paul  Fox,  former 
principal  of  the  college  and  now  chair  of 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs,  for  whom  the  series  is  named, 
will  give  the  first  of  the  two  lectures, 
“Strategies”,  on  Thursday  evening  at 
Erindale. 

On  the  St.  George  campus  Thursday 
evening,  in  the  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre  at  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Rosalie 
Bertell , an  expert  on  the  effects  of  low- 
level  radiation  on  humans,  will  give  the 
Ruth  Cooperstock  memorial  lecture, 
“Nuclear  Addiction:  The  Cost  of 
Deterrence". 

Thomas  Berger,  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and 
human  and  minority  rights  advocate,  is 
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Salter  heads 
international 
body 

University  Professor  Robert  B. 

Salter,  a specialist  in  ortho- 
paedic surgery,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Surgical  Colleges  for 
a three-year  term.  He  has  been  the 
official  representative  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons 
of  Canada  in  the  federation  since 
1976.  The  international  federation, 
which  is  the  official  surgical  con- 
sulting body  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  consists  of  elected 
representatives  of  38  surgical1 
colleges.  Its  aim  is  to  improve  the 
standard  of  surgery  world-wide  and 
especially  in  developing  countries. 


by  U of  T Day 


this  year’s  Watts  lecturer  at  Scar- 
borough. He  will  deliver  his  lecture, 
titled  “Constitution,  the  Charter  and 
Minority  Rights  in  Canada”,  on  Friday 
evening,  Oct.  30,  in  the  Meeting  Place. 

And  until  Nov.  30,  there’s  a Barker 
Fairley  exhibition  from  1 to  5 p.m.  daily 
in  Erindale’s  Art  Galiery  that  includes 
portraits  of  his  colleagues  by  the  late 
U of  T professor  and  artist. 

Details  on  these  and  other  events 
planned  to  mark  National  Universities 
Week  on  all  three  campuses  will  be 
found  in  the  regular  Events  listings 
beginning  on  page  11. 
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Reform  should  balance 
academic,  business  interests 


This  headless  stone  angel  from  the  original  New  College,  Oxford,  was  installed  in  the  wall  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lounge  of  Wetmore  Hall  when  U of  T’s  New  College  was  new,  Shown  above  are  Professor 
Donald  Ivey,  principal  of  the  college,  and  Sir  William  Hayter,  warden  of  the  Oxford  college,  at  the  time. 


New  College  celebrates 
25th  anniversary 


President  George  Connell  has  urged 
members  of  Governing  Council  to 
adopt  a governing  structure  that 
balances  the  interests  of  the  faculty 
with  those  of  the  government,  students, 
alumni  and  the  public. 

At  an  Oct.  15  special  meeting  of 
Council  on  governance,  Connell  said 
that  both  major  proposals  for  change  to 
die  current  governing  structure  — 
reformed  unicameralism  and  bicameral- 
ism - would  satisfy  the  need  for  bal- 
ance by  creating  credible  forums  for 
decision-making  on  academic  and  busi- 
ness matters. 

“The  two  bodies  created  must  have 
the  confidence  of  their  respective  inter- 
est groups.  The  policy  and  planning 
committee  must  have  effective  control 
of  academic  policy  and  procedure,  and 
its  decisions  should  not  be  easily  revers- 
ible by  Governing  Council.” 

A reformed  business  committee 
should  be  influential  in  University 
affairs  and  should  attract  members  who 
are  credible  with  the  government  and 
public,  the  president  said.  It  must  also 
ensure  that  public  concerns  regarding 
possible  conflicts  of  interest  among  its 
members  are  set  aside. 

A reformed  academic  affairs  commit- 
tee or  senate  would  be  a credible  forum 
for  the  development  of  academic  policy, 
one  that  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  faculty  at  large,  Connell  said. 

Faculty  confidence  in  an  academic 
policy  body  would  lend  credibility  to 
many  other  decision-making  bodies. 
Connell  cited  the  Connaught  Commit- 
tee, whose  decisions,  because  it 
disperses  research  funds  unevenly,  are 
contentious.  “And  it  is  more  criticized 
because  it  is  the  creation  of  a remote 
Governing  Council.”  Were  the  Con- 
naught Committee  a creature  of  a 
senate,  its  role  and  decisions  would  have 
greater  institutional  authority. 

The  restoration  of  balance  in  Univer- 
sity affairs  would  release  the  adminis- 
tration from  its  ‘‘ambiguous  position” 
as  mediator,  and  from  “endless  and 
often  fruitless  efforts  at  consensus- 
building,” the  president  said. 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Uof  T has  a one  in  four  chance  of 
being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
Ontario’s  provincial  auditor. 

The  auditor,  Douglas  Archer,  chose 
Trent  as  the  first  university  for  an 
audit  and  has  announced  his  intention 
°f  auditing  a medium-sized  university  in 
1988  and  a large  one  in  1989.  The  large 
one,  he  said,  will  be  U of  T,  York, 
Ottawa  or  Western.  Proximity  to  his 
office  (at  Dundas  and  Bay)  won’t  be  a 
criterion,  though  for  the  first  one,  he 
looked  for  a university  that  wouldn’t 
take  his  staff  too  far  afield. 

“We  more  or  less  put  the  names  of 
three  or  four  small  universities  near 
Toronto  into  a hat  and  chose  Trent,” 
suid  Archer.  “But  once  we  get  the  feel 
of  a university  community  we  wouldn’t 
e nearly  as  averse  to  going  farther 
l(»n i Toronto.” 

frent,  where  his  team  has  been  since 
•d-September,  put  on  seminars  to 
how  the  auditors  how  universities 
jPerate.  “Our  first  university  audit  has 
. ett  a learning  experience,”  said 
vv  cher.  “The  next  time  we  go  out,  we 
°n  t be  quite  as  green.” 

J°nn  Earnshaw,  vice-president 


In  addition,  an  academic  policy  body, 
such  as  a senate,  would  allow  for  con- 
sultation between  the  administration 
and  other  academic  leaders.  As 
members  of  the  senate,  the  president 
and  provost  are  also  released  from  the 
defensive  role  they  have  had  to  play  in 
the  protection  of  the  legitimate  aca- 
demic interests  of  the  University. 

This  protective  activity  is  sometimes 
seen  as  a “bureaucratic,  delaying  func- 
tion, Connell  said.  "The  endless  con- 
sultation is  exasperating  to  some,  and 
regardless  of  how  much  you  consult,  you 
always  hear  the  criticism  that  the  con- 
sultation was  inadequate.  The  existence 
of  a well-functioning  senate  doesn’t 
mean  that  consultation  doesn’t  also  take 
place,  that  the  administration  doesn’t 
still  have  some  burden,  but  at  least  the 
senate  provides  a context  in  which  that 
consultation  can  take  place  along  much 
simpler  lines  of  communication  and  pro- 
vides a means  by  which  you  can  bring 
about  closure  of  issues  of  academic 
policy.” 

Groups  of  academic  leaders  can  take 
the  lead  in  developing  policy  in  a senate, 
or  they  can  simply  monitor  policy 
development  by  the  president  and  pro- 
vost, who  are  among  its  members. 
When  academic  decisions  are  made, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  initi- 
ated by  the  president  or  other  members 
of  the  senate,  they  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  faculty  as  a whole. 

Connell  said  he  and  his  administrative 
colleagues  have  no  interest  in  the  cen- 
tralization of  academic  decision-making. 

“I  am  appealing  to  you  to  assist  me 
with  the  dispersal  of  power  and  the 
sharing  of  responsibility.  I’m  prepared 
to  be  — and  I’m  sure  my  successors  will 
be  prepared  to  be  — an  executive  officer 
of  the  University,  in  relation  to  the  func- 
tions for  which  an  executive  role  is 
important. 

“Where  an  executive  role  is  not 
appropriate  I ask  you  to  you  to  release 
your  president  from  an  unnecessary, 
undesirable  and  cumbersome  executive 
role  and  to  allow  him  or  her  to  be  once 
again  a member  of  the  faculty.” 


(administration  and  finance)  at  Trent, 
said  the  university  is  treating  the  visit 
quite  formally.  "The  auditor  is  oper- 
ating on  behalf  of  the  legislature,  not 
the  government.  He  is  not  a civil  ser- 
vant: he  is  spying  on  the  civil  service. 
He  is  finding  out  for  the  legislature 
whether  the  money  it  voted  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Ontario  has  been  spent  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.” 

Trent  is  charging  the  auditors  for 
parking.  “They  have  been  flexible  in 
their  timing,”  said  Earnshaw,  “but  it’s 
an  intrusion  on  our  normal  business 
operations.  They  are  an  added  group  on 
our  campus  that  we  didn’t  invite  to 
come.”  The  scrutiny,  he  said,  is  nerve- 
racking,  but  “our  hope  is  that  they  will 
find  that  everything  is  fine  and  say  so, 
and  that  their  attendance  will  in  some 
way  help  us  run  a better  shop  because 
we  understand  better  what  we’re  do- 
ing, particularly  at  the  management 
level.” 

“There's  some  disruption,”  said 
Archer.  “Any  time  an  auditor  comes  in 
it  always  bothers  people  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  look  up  records.”  The  Trent 
audit  will  probably  take  two  months.  At 


On  becoming  principal  of  New  Col- 
lege, Ted  Chamberlin  vowed  to 
strengthen  links  with  the  community  — 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  outside  world. 

The  outside  world  got  news  of  New 
College's  25th  anniversary  on  Saturday, 
U of  T Day,  when  students  released  a 
slew  of  balloons  in  the  college  colours, 
green  and  gold. 

The  emphasis  of  the  college  on  com- 
munities outside  was  evident  on  Oct.  17 
in  the  first  event  of  its  year-long  birth- 


the  end,  Archer  will  write  a report, 
which  will  be  issued  to  the  university 
and  may  be  chosen  for  inclusion  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
had  a series  of  discussions  with  the 
auditor  earlier  this  year  to  determine 
the  rationale,  scope  and  procedures  for 
university  audits.  They  arrived  at  a 
mutually  agreeable  definition  of  what 
constituted  an  accounting  record,  said 
Will  Sayers,  COU’s  director  of  com- 
munications. COU  had  suggested  that 
audits  run  counter  to  the  tradition  of 
autonomy  and  accountability  at  univer- 
sities, since  a university  president  is 
responsible  to  his  board  and  most 
boards  have  government  appointees  on 
them.  They  also  seemed  to  COU  a 
duplication  of  effort. 

In  the  end,  said  Sayers,  Archer  “went 
ahead  because  he  had  the  legal  right  to 
do  so.”  The  provincial  auditor  has  the 
right  to  examine  the  books  of  institu- 
tions that  receive  a part  of  their 
revenues  from  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund. 

Algonquin,  Georgian  and  Centennial 
colleges  were  audited  several  years  ago. 


day  celebration,  an  evening  of  Carib- 
bean music  and  culture  presented  by  the 
African  studies  program. 

Through  its  special  programs,  the  col- 
lege is  reaching  out  to  women,  blacks 
and  the  broad  community.  In  its  body  of 
alumni  are  many  people  whose  parents 
never  went  to  university.  And  in  its 
students  it  sees  people  who  will  soon 
become  alumni. 

Students  living  in  the  New  College 
residences  have  been  invited  to  buy 
brass  plaques  for  their  rooms  at  $100 
each.  The  donor  gets  to  decide  — within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  — by  what  in- 
scription he  or  she  is  to  be  remembered. 
Chamberlin  reports  that  some  students 
are  joining  forces  to  buy  a plaque  for 
one  room,  while  one  innovative  group 
has  bought  one  for  a hallway.  Alumni 
will  be  invited  to  buy  plaques  for  rooms 
that  are  still  plaqueless  once  the 
students  have  had  their  chance. 

“We’re  going  to  sell  everything  in  the 
place,”  said  Chamberlin.  Plaques  for 
dons’  suites  are  going  for  $1,000,  and 
one  has  already  been  sold.  The  Wetmore 
lounge  plaque  was  sold  for  $2,500.  A 
price  has  yet  to  be  set  for  the  plaque  for 
the  principal’s  office. 

Among  the  events  planned  to  mark 
the  birthday  are  a champagne  brunch 
for  graduates  in  November,  a party  for 
everyone  who  has  ever  been  connected 
with  the  college  at  the  Sheraton  Centre 
on  Jan.  23,  and  a special  appearance  by 
two  of  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays,  Ernie 
Whitt  and  Lloyd  Moseby.  The  warden  of 
New  College  at  Oxford  will  be  in  atten- 
dance in  recognition  of  the  appearance 
of  his  counterpart  at  the  dedication  of 
the  college  in  the  early  60s.  On  that  oc- 
casion New  College  (Oxford)  donated  a 
headless  angel  in  carved  stone  that  had 
originally  been  set  in  an  outside  wall  of 
the  14th-century  building. 

A commemorative  book  of  the  first  25 
years  of  the  college  is  in  preparation. 

Co -chairing  the  25th  anniversary  com- 
mittee of  graduates  and  members  of  the 
college  are  Jerry  White  (1968)  and  his 
wife,  Lilli  (1969).  Professor  Michael 
Dixon  is  coordinating  events  within  the 
college. 


Two  more  universities  will  be  objects 
of  provincial  auditor’s  scrutiny 
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Continued  from  Page  1 

U of  T observatory  in  Chile,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Centres  of  Excel- 
lence and  the  inauguration  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s national  scholarship  program 
were  among  the  high  points. 

However,  the  financial  record  was 
mixed.  While  revenue  grew  signifi- 
cantly and  the  budget  deficit  was 
reduced,  operating  support  was  still  10 
to  15  percent  below  the  level  needed  to 
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FULLY  LICENSED 

In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 
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FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 
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614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
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maintain  programs  at  a satisfactory 
level. 

“The  impact  of  this  constraint  is  clear- 
ly evident  in  all  academic  and  adminis- 
trative units,”  Connell  said.  “The  state 
of  our  capital  budget  is  equally  serious. 
Our  financial  situation,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  be  a matter  of  central  concern 
to  me  and  to  Council.” 

The  problems  engendered  by  a lack  of 
capital  for  construction  and  renovation 
are  exacerbated  by  the  building  boom  in 
the  Toronto  area,  the  president  said. 
“Costs  are  escalating  so  rapidly  that 
they  have  exceeded  the  most  conser- 
vative estimates.”  Given  a lack  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  uses  to  which  University 
revenues  can  be  put,  Connell  said  he 
hopes  for  some  relief  from  market 
pressures  in  the  months  ahead. 

A capital  program  will  be  presented  to 
Council  this  fall  and  will  become  one  of 
the  bases  of  the  University’s  major 
fundraising  campaign.  Connell  said  he 
hopes  both  private  funding  and  an  in- 
crease in  provincial  government  support 
will  help  the  University  improve  its 
financial  position  in  the  year  ahead. 

“If  Canada  is  to  be  a leader  among  na- 
tions in  human  programs,  so  must  the 
University  of  Toronto  be  a leader 
among  the  world’s  universities,”  Con- 
nell said.  “We  must  be  prepared  to 
maintain  the  standards  and  the 
discipline  that  leadership  requires  and 
seek  the  resources  that  will  make  it 
possible.” 

Protect  position 

Council  approved  two  measures  design- 
ed to  protect  and  enhance  the  Univer- 
sity’s financial  position  — a policy  for 
the  preservation  of  endowment  capital 
and  a proposal  to  join  an  insurance  ex- 
change or  “reciprocal”  with  other  Cana- 
dian universities. 


UNITED  WAY  RAFFLE 
PRIZE  DONOR 

The  University  of  Toronto’s  1987  United  Way 
campaign  thanks  Tilley  Endurables  for  donating  a 
$200.00  gift  certificate  to  its  United  Way  raffle. 
Draw  to  be  held  December  1. 

See  the  entire  line  of  Tilley  adventure  clothing, 
including  the  famous  Tilley  hat,  at: 

900  Don  Mills  Road  Queen’s  Quay  Terminal 

North  York , Ontario  2nd  Floor 

M3C  1V8  ★ Open  Sundays,  too!  * 

Mail  Order 
(416)  444-4465 
or 

1-800-387-0110 


The  endowment  preservation  policy 
authorizes  the  vice-president  (business 
affairs)  and  the  Connaught  Committee 
to  smooth  the  level  of  research  grants  in 
years  when  the  real  income  from  the 
fund  varies.  Because  the  policy  has  been 
informally  applied  for  the  past  three 
years,  its  formal  adoption  at  this  time  is 
unlikely  to  result  in  a noticeable  reduc- 
tion in  the  level  of  grant  support. 

Membership  in  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sities Reciprocal  Insurance  Exchange 
(CURIE)  will  result  in  a 25  percent 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  University  in- 
surance premiums.  The  saving  will  be 
derived  from  the  elimination  of  in- 
surance sales  commissions,  standard- 
ized contracts  suited  to  the  universities 
and  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  a better-than -average  claims  record. 

U of  T insurance  manager  Eric  Flem- 
ing, who  led  the  universities'  efforts  to 
form  the  insurance  exchange,  said  the 
reciprocal  will  be  managed  by  an  ad- 
visory board,  similar  to  a corporate 
board  of  directors.  Fifty -five  univer- 
sities participated  in  planning  the  ex- 
change, and  many  are  expected  to  enter 
the  reciprocal  by  the  Nov.  20  deadline. 

In  other  business: 

• Council  approved  amendments  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the 
faculty  association  that  will  permit  the 


policy  on  sexual  harassment  to  take  ef. 
feet.  The  amendments  waive  the 
grievance  rights  of  UTFA  members 
with  respect  to  disciplinary  measures 
that  might  be  taken  in  cases  of  harass- 
ment.  The  policy  on  harassment  takes 
effect  upon  the  appointment  of  a sexual 
harassment  officer,  expected  by  the  end 
of  November. 

• The  president  told  Council  that  he  has 
instructed  the  vice-president  (business 
affairs)  to  dispose  of  University  invest, 
ments  in  Amca  International  Ltd 
(formerly  Dominion  Bridge),  which  has 
been  found  to  be  in  non-compliance  with 
the  Canadian  code  of  conduct  for  com- 
panies operating  in  South  Africa.  The 
University  has  also  asked  its  investment 
manager  not  to  purchase  new  stock  in 
companies  with  operations  in  South 
Africa. 

• The  president  reported  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  University  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Univer- 
sities on  the  future  of  U of  T’s  super- 
computer facility  is  expected  this  week 
or  next.  In  response  to  a question  from 
alumna  Dorothy  Hellebust,  Connell  said 
the  Audit  & Finance  Subcommittee  has 
carefully  monitored  the  Centre  for 
Large  Scale  Computation’s  financial 
situation  since  it  began  operations  in 
October  1986. 


RESEARCH  HIGHLIGHTS 


Foiling  insects 

Harmful  insects  may  one  day  be  con- 
trolled by  insecticides  that  cause  their 
nerve  cells  to  receive  mixed-up  signals, 
thanks  to  studies  by  Professor  Ian 
Orchard  of  zoology.  Orchard’s  work, 
funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council , focuses 
on  living  nerves  of  insects,  particularly 
locusts.  Already,  Orchard  has  identified 
several  of  the  chemical  neurotrans- 
mitters which  carry  electrical  signals 
across  the  gaps  from  one  nerve  cell  to 
another.  Now  he’s  zeroing  in  on  exactly 
how  the  neurotransmitters  work. 

This  knowledge  will  help  scientists 
design  insecticides  that  disrupt  the  in- 
formation. The  agro-chemical  industry 
will  then  be  able  to  design  pesticides 
that  control  the  insects  but  are  harmless 
to  other  organisms.  A more  precise  pro- 
duct development  — as  opposed  to  the 
current  hit-and-miss  method  — should 
result.  Of  pesticides  tested  in  the  early 
1980s,  for  example,  only  one  in  15,000 
was  introduced.  More  effective 
pesticides  will  help  reduce  the 
phenomenal  30  percent  loss  of  food 
crops  to  insects  and  the  transmission  of 
diseases  such  as  malaria,  which  kills  one 
million  people  annually  in  Africa. 

Explaining  pleasure 

The  discovery  by  Professor  Franco 
Vaccarino  of  psychology  and  psychiatry 
of  the  regions  of  the  brain  where  the 
pleasurable  effects  of  heroin  occur  is 
leading  to  a better  understanding  of 
drug  addiction  and  may  help  to  explain 
the  pleasures  of  food  and  sex.  Vac- 


carino's  studies,  funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council,  have  involved  as  collaborators 
Dr.  William  Corrigall,  of  the  physiology 
department  and  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  and  Professor  George  Koob 
of  the  Scripps  Clinic  in  La  Jolla,  Cali- 
fornia. The  researchers  have  studied  the 
effects  of  heroin  on  the  brains  and 
behaviour  of  rats,  which  readily  self- 
administer  heroin  and  show  behavioural 
effects  similar  to  those  of  humans.  “We 
found  that  the  nucleus  accumbens,  an 
area  of  the  brain  associated  with 
positive  emotions,  is  crucial  for  the 
rewarding  sensation  of  heroin,”  says 
Vaccarino.  “Interestingly,  this  was 
already  known  as  the  area  in  the  brain 
critical  for  the  gratifying  effects  of 
cocaine  and  amphetamine.”  But  cocaine 
and  amphetamine  act  by  increasing  the 
release  of  dopamine,  a neurotransmit- 
ter, whereas  heroin  produces  its 
euphoric  effect  by  acting  on  opiate 
receptors. 

Now  Vaccarino  wants  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  why  these  receptors  exist  in 
the  brain.  “I  doubt  that  it’s  so  that  we 
could  become  heroin  addicts.”  Prelim- 
inary studies  have  shown  that  the  recep- 
tors appear  to  be  involved  in  the 
pleasurable  rewards  of  eating  and 
Vaccarino  suspects  they  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  gratifying  sen- 
sations of  sex.  Other  studies  have  deter- 
mined that  other  parts  of  the  brain  are 
involved  in  the  initiation  of  sex 
behaviour.  Vaccarino,  however,  hopes 
to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  rewards  of 
the  act,  or  “what  it  means  to  feel  good. 
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Draft  policy, 
presidential 
searches 

A draft  policy  on  presidential  searches 
.has  been  distributed  to  Governing 
Council  members  and  to  the  University 
community.  Comments  on  the  proposed 
policy  must  be  received  by  the  Council 
secretariat  by  Nov.  13  to  be  considered 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  Nov. 
23  meeting.  The  committee  could  then, 
if  jt  chose,  forward  its  recommendation 
j„  time  for  the  Dec.  3 meeting  of 
Council. 

[f  the  proposal  is  approved,  the 
presidential  search  committee  will  con- 
sist of  the  chair  of  Governing  Council, 
two  government  appointees  to  Council , 
three  alumni,  five  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  one  member  of  the 
administrative  staff  and  three  students. 
Nominations  of  people  in  these  cat- 
egories would  be  solicited  from  the  Uni- 
versity community  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  would  be  responsible 
for  recommending  the  search  commit- 
tee membership  to  Council  for  approval . 

The  committee  would  be  formed  at 
least  18  months  before  the  end  of  the 
president’s  term  of  office  and  would  be 
required  to  report  within  a year. 


A scholar 
reflects 

President  Emeritus 
Claude  Bissell 
stands  beside  a likeness 
of  himself  painted  by 
Barker  Fairley  in  1975. 
The  portrait  is  part  of  an 
exhibition  of  Fairley’s 
work  at  the  Erindale 
Art  Gallery  (south 
building).  It  runs  to 
Nov.  30.  Fairley  was 
head  of  the  German 
department  at  Univer- 
sity College  for  20  years. 


COU  asks  for  10.1  percent  more  in  university  funding 


Operating  grants  to  universities  are  down  in  relation  to  other  government  expenditures. 

Labour  Relations  Board  holds 
hearing  on  UTSA  mail  ban 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
has  called  for  an  increase  of  10.1 
percent  in  university  funding  by  govern- 
ment in  1988-89. 

To  maintain  existing  levels  of  service 
to  the  province,  universities  require  an 
increase  of  5.4  percent,  the  COU  brief 
says.  To  help  make  Ontario’s  economy 
competitive  internationally,  universities 
need  a further  one  percent  increase  to 
the  envelope  for  research  infrastructure 
and  a five-year  overall  increase  of  20 
percent.  As  a start  on  that  plan,  3.7  per- 
cent is  needed  in  1988-89. 

The  figures  are  contained  in  a report 
presented  by  COU  to  Ontario’s 
treasurer,  Robert  Nixon,  on  Oct.  15.  The 
report  notes  that,  although  the  univer- 
sities’ share  of  provincial  expenditures 
has  dropped  from  5.9  percent  to  4.7  per- 
cent in  the  past  10  years,  that  decline  in 
priority  for  university  funding  appears  to 
have  been  arrested  in  1987-88. 

But  the  report  warns  that  the  univer- 
sities' funding  problems  are  far  from 
solved.  Although  operating  grants  to 
universities  increased  by  16  percent 
(from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.4  billion) 
between  1985-86  and  1987-88,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  funding  increases 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  inflation, 
raises  and  increased  enrolment. 

The  residual  increase  in  funding  for 
Program  enrichment  therefore  stands  at 
3-9  percent  or  $48.5  million . Two  years 
COU  said  $175  million  was  needed 


for  qualitative  improvements  in 
universities. 

The  brief  points  out  that  to  accom- 
modate enrolment  growth  accessibility 
funding  will  be  required.  Each  one  per- 
cent increase  in  entitlements  (basic  in- 
come units)  will  require  a further 
$13.5  million  (in  1987-88  doll ars). 

Supplementary  budget  allocations 
may  also  be  necessary  to  help  univer- 
sities cope  with  certain  government 
initiatives,  says  COU,  citing  as  ex- 
amples pay  equity,  the  imposition  of 
provincial  sales  tax  on  universities’  ex- 
penditures, increases  in  the  costs  of 
statutory  benefits,  pension  reform,  the 
provision  of  services  in  French  and  the 
proposed  business  transfer  tax. 

Since  the  amount  of  operating 
revenues  controlled  directly  by  univer- 
sities themselves  is  very  small  (2.5  per- 
cent), COU  suggests  that  the  govern- 
ment consider  higher  tuition  fees  as  well 
as  increases  to  operating  grants. 

The  brief  provides  examples  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  universities  have 
used  excellence  funds:  research,  faculty 
renewal,  increasing  the  number  of 
appointments  of  women,  curriculum 
development  and  automation  and  com- 
puterization of  libraries.  However,  it 
asks  that  such  funding  not  be  a “piece- 
meal and  fragmented  set  of  short-term 
initiatives”  but  part  of  a continuing  and 
coherent  policy  that  enhances  basic 
operating  support. 


A three-person  panel  of  the  Ontario 
.Labour  Relations  Board  will  hold  a 
hearing  Oct.  27  on  an  unfair  labour 
practices  complaint  against  the  Univer- 
sity filed  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association  by  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees.  The 
hearing,  which  is  public,  begins  at 
9:30  a.m.  at  400  University  Ave. 

CUPE  filed  the  complaint  on  Sept.  14 
following  a University  decision  to  sus- 
pend UTSA’s  access  to  the  campus  mail 
system.  The  University  had  asked  the 
association  not  to  use  the  internal  mails 
to  distribute  literature  in  support  of 
union  certification  with  CUPE  or 
another  union.  UTSA  declined  to  give 
the  written  undertaking  requested  and 
on  Aug.  31  the  University  stopped  col- 
lecting the  association's  internal  mail. 

A preliminary  hearing  on  the  matter 
was  held  at  the  labour  board's  office 
Oct.  19,  at  which  lawyers  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  staff  association  spent 
about  four  hours  reviewing  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  a board  vice-chair- 
person, who  declined  to  express  an 
opinion  regarding  the  complaint. 

UTSA  president  David  Askew  said 
the  decision  not  to  express  an  opinion 


indicates  that  the  vice-chairperson 
believes  both  sides  deserve  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  case  before  a labour 
board  panel. 

Askew  said  UTSA  will  probably  not 
apply  for  a certification  vote  until  all 
members  of  the  administrative  staff 
have  been  contacted  and  the  card- 
signing campaign  is  completed.  The 
association  has  more  than  1,100  signed 
cards,  enough  to  request  a vote  but  not 
enough  to  bring  about  automatic 
certification. 

If  the  labour  board  ruling  on  the 
unfair  labour  practice  complaint  does 
not  alter  the  situation,  the  vote  applica- 
tion will  be  made  sometime  in  early 
November,  Askew  said.  The  UTSA 
board  of  representatives  meets  today  to 
evaluate  the  situation. 

However,  UTSA  has  said  that  if  the 
board  rules  in  CUPE’s  favour,  the  union 
will  request  a six-month  extension  of  the 
application  deadline  for  automatic 
certification.  Otherwise  the  chance  to 
request  automatic  certification  ends  on 
Oct.  30.  The  vote  can  be  held  any  time 
before  May  1.  Certification  would  result 
if  50  percent  plus  one  of  those  who 
voted  were  in  favour. 
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PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Guidelines  set  to  protect  art 


Aset  of  guidelines  on  the  acquisition, 
.maintenance  and  security  of  art 
works  at  U of  T is  meant  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  recent  years, 
says  Professor  Ken  Bartlett,  chair  of 
the  art  committee,  an  advisory  body 
that  reports  to  the  president  through 
the  vice-president,  institutional  rela- 
tions. The  guidelines  apply  to  the  whole 
University  with  the  exception  of  the 
federated  colleges.  Divisions  having 
their  own  collections  are  expected  to 
develop  policies  consistent  with  the 
guidelines. 

Among  the  problems  that  led  to  for- 
mulation of  the  guidelines  were  ques- 
tions by  some  faculties  about  whether 
they  could  sell  art  in  their  collections  in 
order  to  offset  underfunding,  Bartlett 
says.  Some  faculties  have  also  pleaded 
that  they  can’t  afford  the  conservation 
work  required  by  their  paintings. 

According  to  the  guidelines,  revenue 
from  the  disposal  of  works  should 
be  added  to  a fund  for  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  art  works.  Possible 
reasons  for  removing  a work  from 
the  collection  would  include  decisions 
that  if  has  deteriorated  beyond  use- 
fulness, is  no  longer  considered  auth- 
entic or  can  be  replaced  by  a work  which 
has  more  relevance  to  the  collection. 
The  guidelines  warn,  however,  that 
works  should  not  be  removed  from  the 


collection  merely  on  the  basis  of  current 
trends  in  art  appreciation. 

Works  that  appear  less  important  to 
U of  T might  be  loaned  to  sister  institu- 
tions rather  than  removed  from  the  col- 
lection. No  one  formally  connected  with 
the  University  in  any  way  should  be 
allowed  to  acquire  directly  a work  re- 
moved from  the  University’s  collection. 

Bartlett  says  a $3,000  fund  for  emer- 
gency conservation  of  art  works  has 
been  included  in  the  budget  of  the  office 
of  the  vice-president,  institutional  rela- 
tions. Although  small,  the  sum  estab- 
lishes the  principle  of  the  University’s 
responsibility  for  the  works. 

'Die  guidelines  emphasize  that  the 
University’s  art  collection  constitutes  a 
principal  asset  and  a part  of  Canada’s 
heritage.  “Accordingly,  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  a responsibility  to  the 
University  community  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  maintain  these  collections 
at  a standard  commensurate  with  their 
importance  and  value.” 

The  University  should  promote  max- 
imum use  of  its  works  of  art,  say  the 
guidelines.  New  acquisitions  should  be 
placed  in  secure,  highly  visible  en- 
vironments identified  with  the  Univer- 
sity as  a whole. 

The  Committee  on  Campus  & Com- 
munity Affairs  received  the  guidelines 
as  information  in  June. 


RESEARCH  NEWS 


Pension  Contribution  — 
Administrative  Staff 
(Non-unionized) 

This  is  a reminder  that  the 
1 2-month  pension  contribu- 
tion holiday  granted  to 
administrative  staff  who 
were  members  of  the  pension 
plan  on  July  1,  1986  ended 
Sept.  30.  Effective  with  the 
October  pay,  employee  pen- 
sion contributions  will  be 
deducted  from  all  ad- 
ministrative staff  who  are 
members  of  the  pension  plan . 

Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department .( 1 ) 
Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian ; (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(6)  Margaret  Graham;  (7) 
Sandra  Winter;  (8)  Dagmar 
Mills;  (9)  Janice  Draper. 

Administrative  Assistant  I 
($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit  (6), 
Research  Administration  (6), 
Dean’s  Office,  Arts  & 

Science  (3) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 
($27,430-32,270-  37,110) 
Office  of  Assistant  Vice- 
President  Planning  and  Uni- 
versity Registrar  (6) 


Alumni  Information 

($27,430-  32,270-37,110) 
University  College  (3) 

Annual  Giving  Officer 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Private  Funding  (6) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  II 

($25,970-30,550-35,130) 
Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing (9) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  III 

($31,990-37,640-43,290) 
Graduate  Studies  (6) 

Art  Curator 

($30,420-35,790-41,160) 
Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Institutional  Relations  (6) 

Clerk  II 

($16,190-  19,050-21,910) 
Aerospace  Studies  (6) 

Clerk  IV 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Education  (3) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($17,670-20,790-23,910) 
Pharmacy  (6),  Economics  (4) 
Ophthalmology,  50  percent 
full-time  (1),  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  50 percent 
full-time  (1) 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Biochemistry  (7) 

Library  Technician  III 

($18,632  - 19,480  - 20,360) 
Order  Department,  Robarts 
Library  (send  r&uir.fe  to  J. 
Feyerer,  Manager,  Person- 
nel Services,  Robarts 
Library) 

Library  Technician  III 

($16,190-  19,050-21,910) 
Library,  Scarborough  (7) 

Library  Technician  IV 

($17,670-  20,790-23,910) 
Library  & Information 
Science  (7) 

Personnel  Officer  II 

($33,730  - 39,680  - 45,630) 
Robarts  Library  (send 
r6sum6s  to  J.  Feyerer, 
Manager,  Personnel  Ser- 
vices, Robarts  Library) 

Project  Administrator 

($39,430  - 46,390  - 53,350) 
Business  Information 
Systems,  two  positions  (3) 

Registrar 

($42,370  - 52,960  - 63,550) 
Scarborough  College  (7) 

Research  Officer  I 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Scarborough  College  (7) 

Secretary  I 

($17,670-20,790-  23,910) 
Graduate  Studies  (6),  En- 
vironmental Studies  (6), 
Pharmacy  (6)  Mechanical 
Engineering  (9),  Education 
(3) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Research  Administration  (6), 
Law  (6),  Medicine  (1), 
Dentistry  (8) 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  any  of 
the  following  agencies, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario 
The  council’s  program  for 
1988-89  will  be  limited  to  one 
research  fellowship  and  a 
maximum  of  10  advanced 
student  bursaries.  New 
application  forms  are  now 
available.  Deadline  for  sub- 
mission is  December  1. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine 

Please  note : the  submission 
date  for  studentships  has 
been  changed  from  Feb.  1 to 
December  1 . Deadline  for 
grants,  scholarships  and 
fellowships  remains 
November  1 . 

Applicants  should  contact 
the  institute  before  applying 
for  any  of  the  programs. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — URIF 
The  purpose  of  the  university 
research  incentive  fund  is  to 
encourage  universities  and 
the  private  sector  to  enter 
into  cooperative  research 
ventures.  The  program  will 
match,  dollar  for  dollar, 
eligible  investments  by  the 
private  sector  in  univer- 
sity-based contract  research. 

More  detailed  information 
and  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  ORA. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  appli- 
cations is  November  30. 

National  Institute  of 
Nutrition 

The  institute  offers  research 
and  personnel  awards  to  en- 
courage the  development  of 
new  or  improved  programs 
of  fundamental  or  applied 
nutrition  research.  Institu- 
tional NIN  university  scholar 
awards  will  provide  salary 
for  five  years  and  operating 
support  for  two  years  for 
new  or  recent  appointments 
to  faculty.  NIN  fellowships 
will  be  awarded  for  a period 
of  one  year  with  a maximum 
term  of  three  years.  Can- 
didates for  both  programs 
must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
landed  immigrants,  holding 
an  MD,  PhD,  DDS,  DVM, 
PharmD  or  equivalent 
degree. 


Revised  guidelines  and 
application  forms  for  1988-89 
are  available  from  ORA. 
Deadline  date  is  November  1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 

Stipends  paid  from  MRC 
operating  grants  have  been 
increased  effective  July  1, 
1987. 

Graduate  students  — max- 
imum stipend  is  now 
$11,795. 

Research  trainees  — 
with  a PhD:  $19,860  per 
annum  in  the  first  year 
following  receipt  of  PhD, 
$21,180  in  the  second  and 
$22,505  in  the  third; 
with  a professional  degree: 
$19,860  per  annum  in  the 
year  following  receipt  of  pro- 
fessional degree,  rising  by 
$1,675  each  year  of  post- 
graduate academic  experi- 
ence to  a maximum  of 
$31,585. 

Summer  students  — max- 
imum stipend  will  be  $2,885 
for  summer  1988. 

Revised  guidebooks  for 
1987-88  are  being  issued  and 
ORA  expects  to  receive 
supplies  shortly. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada 

Applications  for  the  Nov.  15 
deadline,  which  falls  on  a 
Sunday  this  year,  will  be 
accepted  at  the  institute’s 
office  up  to  3 p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, November  lb. 

Please  note  that  office 
hours  for  the  University  are 
8.45  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Monday- 
Friday.  For  this  NCIC 
deadline,  applications  should 
be  received  in  ORA  not  later 
than  noon  on  Friday,  Nov.  13 
in  order  to  be  processed  by 
five  o’clock. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

American  Lung  Associa- 
tion — research  grants: 
November  1. 

Canadian  Nurses’ 
Respiratory  Society  (Cana- 
dian Lung  Association)  — 
personnel  awards;  research 
grants:  November  1. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship 
Trust  — personnel  awards: 
November  SO. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
fellowships;  research  grants; 
scholarships:  November  1 ; 
studentships  (please  note 
change):  December  1 . 


Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — nephrology 
scholarships:  November  1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 
— maintenance  (renewal 
only);  equipment;  program 
grants  (new  and  renewal  full 
application);  operating 
(renewal);  MRC  scientists: 
November  1 . 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — University 
Research  Incentive  Fund: 
November  SO. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (US)  — post- 
doctoral awards;  research 
grants;  research  grants 
(clinical):  November  SO. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  of  Canada  — 
research  grants: 

November  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — equipment 
grants  (see  guidelines  for 
limitations);  research  grants; 
cancer  research  unit;  Terry 
Fox  equipment  for  new  in- 
vestigators: for  Nov.  15, 
deadline  at  NCIC  office 
3 p.m.  November  U. 

National  Institute  of  Nutri- 
tion — institutional  awards; 
personnel  awards: 

November  1 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — clinical 
research  and  development 
scientists;  conference; 
publication  program ; 
research  associateships; 
research  fellowships;  long- 
term fellowships;  training 
awards;  research  scholar- 
ships: November  SO. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— research  grants;  informa- 
tion : November  1 ; 
career  scientists  (open  com- 
petition): November  15. 

Osteoporosis  Society  of 
Canada  — research  grants 
(new):  November  1 . 

Physiotherapy  Foundation 
of  Canada  — research 
grants:  November  1 . 

Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil, Research  Communica- 
tions Division  — aid  to  occa- 
sional scholarly  conferences 
in  Canada  (March-June): 
October  30. 

U of  T — research  grants 
program : November  1 . 


Dr  Joanne  Lamarchc-Craven 
is  pleased  to  announce 

DR.  MAUREEN  JITRAS 

has  joined  her  in  the  practice  of 

GENERAL  DENTISTRY 

at  Ste  309  720  Spadina  (at  Bloor) 

Evening  appointments  available  923-9798 


AUTUMN 
WITH 

THE  U OF  T BOOKROOM 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  29TH,  12  NOON 
CHARLIE  FARQUHARSON  aka  DON  HARRON 

a lunchtime  reading  from  "CUM  BUY  THE  FARM” 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2ND,  12  NOON 
CLIVE  BARKER  autographing  “WEAVEWORLD” 

(IN  THE  GREAT  HALL) 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  5TH,  4:30  PM 
“THE  RIOT  AT  CHRISTIE  PITS”  & “IS  GOD  A RACIST?” 

THE  RIGHT  WING  IN  CANADA  a talk  with  CYRIL  H.  LEVITT, 
WILLIAM  SHAFFIR  & STANLEY  R.  BARRETT 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER 12TH,  8 PM 
AN  EVENING  OF  POETRY 

AL  PURDY,  IRVING  LAYTON,  RALPH  GUSTAFSON, 
DOUGLAS  LEPAN,  BRONWEN  WALLACE, 
ROSEMARY  SULLIVAN,  LYN  KING, 

KATE  VAN  DUSEN,  NANCY-GAY  ROTSTEIN 
(IN  THE  GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE) 

15  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE 


University  of  Toronto 


214  COLLEGE  ST.  CORNER  OF  ST,  GEORGE 
FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  978-7908 


ALL  EVENTS  HELD  IN  THE 
3RD  FLOOR  LOUNGE  OF 
THE  U OF  T BOOKROOM 
UNLESS  OTHERWISE 
INDICATED 
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Thanks  to  Johnny  Carson,  the  search 
for  a sexual  harassment  officer  has 
been  more  thorough  than  status  of 

■ women  officer 
Lois  Reimer  ever 
dreamed  it  would 
be.  The  Univer- 
sity’s career  adver- 
tisement drew 
some  responses, 
but  after  a jest  by 
Carson  and  subse- 
quent reports  in 
the  Star  and  two 
radio  stations  so 

loisReimer  many  inquiries 
about  the  position 
poured  in  that  the  deadline  was 
extended. 

Why  did  Carson  mention  it?  Though 
many  universities  have  sexual  harass- 
ment officers,  he  hasn’t  heard  about  it. 
He  purported  to  think  that  if  you  were 
really  good  at  sexual  harassment  the 
University  made  you  an  officer. 

* 

U of  T president  George  Connell  will 
be  invested  as  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada  in  the  Senate  Chambers  in 
Ottawa  on  Oct.  28.  The  honour  is 
given  for  achievement  and  merit  of  a 
high  degree.  The  ceremony  will  be 
followed  by  a buffet  dinner  at  the 
residence  of  Governor-General 
Jeanne  Sauve. 

A few  days  later,  on  Nov.  2,  the 
president  will  deliver  the  convocation 
address  at  McGill,  which  is  awarding 
him  an  honorary  degree. 

* 

So  many  new  books  have  come  out  by 
members  of  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy that  a joint  launching  has  been 
planned  for  Tuesday,  Nov.  17  from  4 to 
6 p.m.  in  the  library  studies  lounge  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Building  at  140  St.  George  St. 
Copies  of  the  books  will  be  available  for 
purchase  and  the  authors  — Ronald  de 
Sousa,  Frank  Cunningham,  Patricia 
Mills,  J.  T.  Stevenson,  Wayne  Sumner, 
Joseph  Boyle  and  T.M.  Robinson  — will 
be  present  to  discuss  them  and  provide 
autographs. 

* 

U of  T,  through  the  Centre  for  Com- 
puting in  the  Humanities,  is  the  first 
university  in  the  world  to  have  an  on- 
line terminal  to  the  Global  Jewish 
Database  at  Bar-Ban  University  in 
Israel.  It  provides  instant  access  to  70 


million  words  of  classical  Jewish  texts 
including  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  250 
volumes  of  Rabbinic  Response,  and  the 
Code  o/Maimonides. 

* 

The  University  of  Toronto  Women’s 
Association  earlier  this  month 
presented  the  scholarly  publishing 
division  of  U of  T Press  with  $5,000  in 
proceeds  from  the  Gift  Shop,  making 
a total  gift  of  $15,000  in  the  three 
years  the  shop  has  been  in  operation 
Coordinator  of  the  shop  is  Marjorie 
Ivey. 


Israd  Ilalperin  is  a retired  professor 
of  math  who,  at  76,  instead  of  count- 
ing sheep,  assembles  human  rights 
activists.  For  an  Oct.  29  meeting  on 
torture  and  oppression  sponsored  by 
Ryerson  and  the  Canadian  Committee 
of  Scientists  and  Scholars  he  will 
bring  together  Soviet  dissident  Yuri 
Orlov,  journalist  Pierre  Berton  and 
three  U of  T figures:  Nobel  laureate 
John  Polanyi, 
pianist  Anton 
Kuerti  and  Pro 
fessor  Emeritus 
Robertson  Davies. 

The  meeting  is  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Ryer- 
son Theatre,  43 
Gerrard  St.  E. 

Halperin  feels 
education  and  the 
human  rights  Yuri  Orlov 
movement  have  a 

natural  cross-over.  “After  all,”  he 
says,  “a  university  is  not  just  a place 
where  people  get  degrees  — it  should 
be  a place  that  promotes  a moral  and 
natural  philosophy.” 


Lw 


An  enterprising  doctoral  candidate  at, 
the  University  of  Victoria  has  set  up  a 
mail-order  business  that  encourages 
people  to  stop  smoking.  The  scheme  is 
the  result  of  an  experiment  he  did  two 
years  ago  in  which  people  who  wanted 
to  get  off  the  weed  wrote  to  10  friends 
announcing  they  were  quitting.  A con- 
trol group  that  made  no  such  public 
commitment  was  much  less  successful 
in  kicking  the  habit  than  the  group 
that  wrote  the  letters. 

The  Ring,  UVic’s  newspaper, 
reports  that  the  student  is  now  con- 
sidering computerizing  the  service 
“so  that  it  can  be  personalized  in  a 
more  cost-effective  manner.” 


IN  MEM0RIAM 


Theodore  Goldberg,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of 
Health  Administration,  died 
Oct.  7. 

Known  for  his  commitment 
jv  accessible  and  affordable 
health  care  services  and  to 
prepaid  group  practices,  Pro- 
fessor Goldberg  participated 
Ik  founding  convention  of 
the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  1959. 
p,  ^ofessor  Goldberg  had  a 
hD  from  U of  T in  political 
eonomy.  Before  coming  to 
Jeaeh  at  U of  T he  had  been 
mrman  of  the  Department 
Community  Medicine  at 
ayne  State.  His  teaching 
research  interests  in- 
:!Uded  the  economics  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  industry  and 
B neric  drug  substitution 
kpof  ’ a*' ternative  systems  of 
fnii  .services  delivery, 
hSW’a^iningin  the 
‘^Uth  industry  and  health 
sejvices  policy. 

is  background  in  the 
chWlealth  movement  irj- 

n2id^erienceasa 

thP  i ? care  consultant  for 

Uni.  iernati°nai  Uni°u  of 

hi  rw  Automobile  Workers 
Hie  h j*’  w,lere  he  was  on 
a j!°ard  of  directors  and  for 
y ^ was  president  of 


Metropolitan  Hospital  and 
Clinic.  Before  that  he  was 
assistant  director  of  the 
research  department  of  the 
Canadian  national  offices  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America.  While  with  the 
steelworkers’  union,  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie 
and  District  Group  Health 


Association,  the  oldest  and 
largest  health  service 
organization  in  Canada,  and 
served  on  its  first  board  of 
directors. 

Donations  to  the  Ted 
Goldberg  Scholarship  Fund 
may  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Administra- 
tion, 12  Queen’s  Park  Cres- 
cent West,  Toronto  M5S  1A8. 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


Notice  of  the  following  vacan- 
cies outside  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute 

Dean  of  Continuing 
Education 

Applications  and  nomina- 
tions should  be  received  no 
later  than  November  6 by  the 
Associate  Vice-President, 
Academic,  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute,  350 
Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5B  2K3 

York  University 

Executive  Director,  Space 
Science  and  Technology 

Apply  by  November  10  to:  Dr. 


Lawrence  Morley,  Interim 
Executive  Director,  Institute 
for  Space  and  Terrestrial 
Science,  Room  114,  Far- 
quharson  Building,  York 
University,  4700  Keele  St., 
Downsview,  Ont.  M3J  1P3 

University  of  Color  ado 
Health  Sciences  Center 

Director  of  University 
Hospital 

Applications  should  be 
received  no  later  than 
November  SO  by  Stuart  A. 
Schneck,  M.D.,  Chairman, 
Hospital  Director  Search 
Committee,  4200  East  9th 
Avenue,  Box  A095,  Denver, 
CO  80262 


Science  Council  urges 
courses  for  entrepreneurs 


A discussion  paper  published  by  the 
science  Council  of  Canada  calls  for 
more  courses  in  technological  innova- 
tion and  entrepreneurship  in  engineer- 
ing and  science  faculties.  Such  courses 
are  crucial  if  graduates  are  to  acquire 
the  managerial  skills  necessary  to 
commercialize  science  and  to  survive  a 
sometimes  hostile  organizational  en- 
vironment, says  the  paper. 

Educating  Technological  Innovators 
and  Technical  Entrepreneurs  at  Cana- 
dian Universities”  is  one  of  a series  of 
papers  sponsored  by  the  council  to  pro- 
mote discussion  on  how  universities  can 
meet  industry’s  needs. 

Of  42  Canadian  universities  surveyed, 
only  20  have  courses  in  either  innova- 
tion or  entrepreneurship.  U of  T’s 
engineering  faculty  is  one  of  only  eight 
engineering  faculties  (out  of  32)  which 
have  such  courses.  No  faculty  of  science 
has  them . 


Innovation  and  entrepreneurship 
courses  should  be  “customized”  to 
educate  science  and  engineering 
students  in  the  areas  of  interpersonal 
relations,  communication  and  high 
technology  marketing,  says  the  paper. 
It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  draw- 
ing on  the  talents  of  entrepreneurially 
gifted  “mavericks"  in  science  and 
engineering  faculties  to  develop  courses 
and  act  as  role  models  for  students. 
Courses  offered  by  other  faculties  would 
not  be  seen  as  relevant  by  the  engineer- 
ing and  science  students.  “It  is  impor- 
tant that  students  regard  knowledge  of 
technological  innovation  and  R&D 
management  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  their 
education,”  the  paper  says. 

The  paper  calls  for  both  provincial  and 
federal  funding  for  research  and  course 
development  on  technological  innova- 
tion and  entrepreneurship,  support  of 
graduate  students  and  scholarships. 


Computer  Science  teaching  awards 


For  the  first  time,  the  Computer 
Science  Student  Union  has  this 
year  given  awards  to  outstanding 
teachers  at  the  undergraduate  level  of 
the  department.  The  recipients  of  the 
awards  were  chosen  by  a committee  of 
the  CSSUr  largely  on  the  basis  of 
course  evaluations  by  undergraduate 
students. 

In  the  category  of  professor,  Eric 
Hehner  and  Mart  Moile  received 
awards.  Professor  Hehner  teaches  com- 
puter programming  language  and  is 
known  for  his  concern  about  the  ethical 
implications  of  computer  use.  Professor 
Moile  is  particularly  interested  in  data 
communications  networks. 


Lorene  Gupta,  who  teaches  an  intro 
ductory  course  in  computer  program 
ming  and  who  handles  high  schoo 
liaison  for  the  department,  and  Davie 
Wilkes,  a senior  graduate  student 
received  awards  in  the  category  ol 
lecturer. 

In  the  category  of  teaching  assistant  , 
awards  were  given  to  graduate  students 
Eugene  Amdur,  James  Mclnnes,  Julian 
Shaw  and  Leonard  Slipp. 

Each  winning  teacher  was  given  a 
trophy.  A permanent  trophy  bearing 
their  names  will  be  on  display  in  the 
department.  The  cost  of  the  trophies  is 
being  shared  by  the  department  and 
Holt  Software  and  Associates. 


The  U of  T 


and  the 


welcome  you  to  their  Fall 


/(ytiijns 

J&aCes 

Saturday,  October  24th 
to 

Saturday,  October  31st 

In  the  GSU  Gymnasium 

New  Hours:  Saturdays  10  to  5 Graduate  Students'  Union 
Monday  to  Friday  11  to  6 16  Bancroft  Ave.,  U of  T 


Thousands  of  Penguin 
Paperbacks!! 

This  is  our  largest  sale  yet.  We’ve  got 
books  from  Viking,  Random  House,  Simon 
& Schuster,  Oxford  University  Press  and 
many  other  presses. 

Prices  start  at  99C 


ES3 


[awg 


Sytvester’s  Cate  will  be  open 
throughout  the  Sale 


Wo  accept  Master  Card.  AmEx,  VISA 
& the  U of  T Bookroom  Charge  Card 


We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 

For  information,  call  978-7907  or  978-2391. 
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PhD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Friday,  October  30 
Stephen  Hamilton 
Buccleugh,  Department  of 
English,  “The  Dialogics  of 
Narrative:  A Study  of  Nar- 
rative Voice  and  Description 
in  the  Fiction  of  Elizabeth 
Bowen.”  Prof.  C.R.  Blake. 

Jo  Ann  Elizabeth  Lux, 
Department  of  Pharmac- 
ology, "A  Clinical  Study  of 
the  Pharmacology  of  an 
Inhaled  Nicotine  Aerosol.” 
Prof.  R.  Frecker. 

Aleaddin  Mohaghegh, 
Department  of  Education, 
“The  Domination  of  Depend- 
ent Capitalism  in  Iran  and 
Its  Socio-Economic  and 
Educational  Consequences 
after  the  Declaration  of  the 
White  Revolution."  Prof.  M. 
Handa. 


Anthony  Faria  Vaz,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, "Modularity  in  the 
Decentralized  Control  of 
Large  Scale  Systems."  Prof. 
E.J.  Davison. 

Monday,  November  2 
Lenore  Fahrig,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Effects  of 
Dispersal  Behaviour  on  Rela- 
tionships between  Spatial 
Arrangement  of  Host 
Patches  and  Local  Popula- 
tion Size.”  Prof.  J.E. 
Paloheimo. 

Rupinder  S.  Grewal,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  "Total 
Synthesis  of  the  ( ± )-Biotols 
and  Approaches  to  the  Syn- 
thesis of  ( ± >Iscomene . ’ ’ 

Prof.  P.  Yates. 

Vivian  Dian  Orlando  Patter- 
son, Department  of  Educa- 
tion, "A  Comparative 
Analysis  of  Educational 
Policy  and  the  Employment 
of  ‘High-Level’  Manpower  in 
Kenya,  Tanzania,  and 
Guyana:  Implications  for 
Educational  Planning  and 
Development  (a  Third  World 
Perspective)."  Prof.  M. 
Skolnik. 


Monday,  November  9 

Judith  Asta  Thompson, 
Department  of  English, 
"The  Truant  Pilgrim: 
Wordsworth’s  Metaphors  of 
Wandering,  1790-1805." 
Prof.  V.A.  De  Luca. 

Carson  Chia  Siang  Woo, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “An  Object- 
Oriented  Model  for  Sup- 
porting Office  Work.”  Prof. 
F.  Lochovsky. 

Wednesday,  November  11 

Sally  Cooper  Cole,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  “The 
Transformation  of  Women’s 
Work  and  the  Construction 
of  Gender  in  a Portuguese 
Parish,  1910  to  1985.”  Prof. 
M.D.  Levin. 

Thursday,  November  12 

Dapei  Wang,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering, 
“Stochastic  Optimization  of 
Reservoir  Systems  Opera- 
tions." Prof.  B.J.  Adams. 


Enndale  program  for 
February  starters 


Erindale  College  has  introduced  a 
program  for  February  enrolment  of 
students  who  graduate  from  high  school 
at  the  end  of  January  as  a result  of  the 
recent  secondary  school  diploma 
changes. 

The  full-time  program  will  run  from 
Feb.  8 to  May  6,  with  exams  ending  May 
16.  Students  will  be  allowed  to  take  a 
maximum  of  two  and  a half  courses 
from  a choice  of  four  full  courses 
(philosophy,  English,  psychology, 
sociology)  and  two  half-courses  (com- 
merce, micro-computers). 

The  program’s  timing  has  been 
planned  to  enable  students  to  take  on 
summer  employment  or  to  enrol  in 
summer  courses,  says  Tamar  Nelson, 
coordinator  of  the  program.  A student 
who  completes  two  courses  in  the 
February  program  and  two  courses  in 
the  summer  could  be  in  a position  to 
begin  second  year  studies  in  the  fall. 

But  the  program’s  designers  would 
prefer  that  students  use  it  to  create  a 
lighter  load  for  themselves  throughout 
the  rest  of  their  University  years  so  that 


they’ll  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  non-academic  benefits  of  University 
life,  says  Nelson. 

Erindale  expects  about  150  students 
to  enrol  in  February.  Applications  must 
be  received  by  Nov.  6 and  supporting 
documentation  by  Dec.  11.  s 

Some  scholarship  money  and 
residence  space  will  be  available  to  the 
students  in  the  program.  They’ll  also  be 
eligible  for  OSAP  loans.  To  help  inte- 
grate the  students  into  University  life 
special  athletic,  cultural  and  social 
events  have  been  planned. 

Nelson  says  statistics  show  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  G3:IS  changes,  20  percent 
of  students  completing  high  school  are 
doing  so  in  less  than  five  years.  Of  those 
students,  five  percent  finish  in  four 
years  and  15  percent  in  four  and  a half 
years. 

While  some  other  universities  - 
Laurentian  and  York,  for  instance  - 
have  established  February  admissions 
programs  to  accommodate  these 
students,  the  Erindale  program  is  the 
first  to  do  so  at  U of  T. 


PURCHASING 


Effective  October  1, 1987  we  are  purchasing  KRUG  and  GLOBAL  furniture 
products  through  IMPACT  INTERIORS  INC.  This  is  the  dealer  who  has 
been  installing  KRUG  products  on  campus  for  the  past  year. 

We  have  been  approached  about  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
“personalized''  POST  IT  NOTES.  If  your  area  is  interested,  please  send  a 
note  listing  DEPARTMENT,  CONTACT,  and  possible  number  of  sets 
required  to  Neil  Bishop.  Additional  information  will  be  sent  to  repondents. 

Purchasing  is  evaluating  ergonomic  seating  and  computer  tables.  We  have 
an  INVEC0  free-standing  table  on  site.  If  you  wish  to  see  and  test  it,  feel 
free  to  come  over  and  see  IVY  QUASHIE  or  NEIL  BISHOP 

UPDATE  ON  FAX 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  have  received  many  calls 
about  FAX  availability.  The  machines  are  located  at: 


Purchasing 215  Huron  Street,  Room  711 

Simcoe  Hall. . Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  Simcoe  Hall 

Economics Mr.  Derek  Mansfield,  150  St.  George  St. 

IMS Medical  Sciences  Building 

Scarborough Financial  Services  Dept. 

Medical  Genetics Medical  Sciences  Building,  4th  floor 

Aerospace Downsview 

Dentistry 124  Edward  Street 


CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 

A:  Courier  Services 

University  personnel  are  reminded  to  include  the  appropriation  account 
numbers  on  all  courier  bills/receipts  when  sending  goods,  as  detailed  in  the 
memo  to  all  businees  officers  dated  August  11, 1987  Preferred  courier 
companies  have  again  been  instructed  to  ensure  that  appropriation  numbers 
appear  on  bills  or  DO  NOT  PICK  UP. 

A declared  value  for  insurance  purposes  must  be  indicated  on  all  shipping 
bills.  Without  declared  value,  liability  is  limited  to  $2.00/pound,  maximum 
$50.00 

All  University  personnel  when  signing  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  should  visually 
inspect  the  package  for  container  damage  and  "note  on  the  bill"  any  such 
finding.  If  goods  are  found  to  be  damaged  when  unpacked,  immediately  notify 
Tom  Nippak  at  978-7447  tor  direction.  Claim  damages  must  be  reported  to 
carriers  within  24  hours  of  delivery. 

B:  Taxes  and  Duty 

University  purchases  are  conditionally  exempt  by  certification  as  follows: 

F.S.T.  (Federal):  Must  be  scientific  in  nature,  designed  by  manufacturer  for  use 
in  classroom  instruction,  teaching  or  research  only. 

O.S.T.  (Provincial):  Must  be  scientific  and  used  in  research  only. 

uuty 

Apparatus  not  available  from  Canadian  production  and  used  in  teaching  or 
research  only.  Above  guidelines  are  not  limited  to  these  conditions.  Other 
restrictions  apply. 

C:  Customs  Documents 

Shipping  and  Customs  handling  information  bulletins  for  goods  shipped  from 
the  U.S.A.  and  requiring  Customs  handling  are  available  from  our  office. 

Please  phone  978-2353  to  have  this  information  sent  to  you. 

D:  Permits 

Faculty  are  reminded  that  PERMITS  are  required  to  import  the  following: 
Biologies,  blood,  serum,  animal  pathogens,  veterinary  biologies,  plants, 
plant-related  products,  animals  and  rock  specimens. 

See  Purchasing  Handbook,  Customs  and  Traffic  section,  procedure  7-3  for 
details.  Further  information  is  obtainable  by  calling  George  Mammoiiti  at 
978-2348  or  Tom  Nippak  at  978-7447. 

E:  Gasoline  Tax  Refund 

Reminder  to  those  departments  that  operate  vehicles:  tax  refund 
application  forms  are  now  available  from  our  office  for  the  period  of 
January  1 - December  31, 1987.  Forms  must  be  returned  to  Customs  by 
January  31, 1988. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAM 


Are  you  aware  of  the  following  benefits  available  with  the 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  CARD? 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CARDMEMBER  BENEFITS 

1.  SO  annual  card  lee 

2.  Membership  in  the  Preferred  Rates  Program  upon  application 
—up  to  35%  off  standard  room  rate  at  selected  hotels  and  motels 

-up  lo  40%  off  regular  Avis  car  rental  rates  in  North  America;  up  to  30%  off  overseas 

3.  25%  discount  from  published  prices  af  Paik'N  Fly  parking  at  Toronto  airport 

4.  Free  automatic  $100,000  travel  accident  insurance 

5.  Commission-free  travellers  cheques  at  over  140  American  Express  Travel  Offices  in 
Canada 

6.  Personal  Cheque  Cashing  Privileges 

— S1000  at  most  American  Express  Travel  Offices  worldwide. 

-S250  at  participating  hotels/motels  in  North  America  and  $100  in  Western  Europe. 
—$100  at  C.P.  Air  ticket  offices  and  airport  counters  in  Canada. 

7.  Access  to  Travellers  Cheque  Dispensing  Machines  in  Canada  (7  machines)  and  over 
5000  ATMs  in  US.  — Special  Authorization  forms  available  Irom  the  Travel  Programme 
Olfice. 

8.,  American  Express/Canadian  Airlines  Corporate  Travel  V.I.P.  Program 
9 No  pre-set  spending  limit 

10.  Duplicate  hard-copy  receipts  with  each  monthly  statement 

11.  Assured  reservations  at  hotels/motels  and  car  rental  agencies 
12. 24  hr.  emergency  card  replacement 

13.  Travel  assistance  at  any  of  over  1400  travel  offices  worldwide 

14.  Additional  personalized  service  with  card/slatement  enquiries 


EQUIPMENT 


The  "Equipment  Exchange"  is  a service  co-ordinated  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the  University. 
Please  Note: 

Equipment  moved  from  research  to  administration  or  sold  outside  the  University  is 
subject  to  tax  and  duty.  Contact  Customs,  Commodity  Taxation  Section,  if  unsure. 


Description 

Qty  Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt  Valu 

Contact 

Jack-type  floor  loom 

1 Le  Clerc 

550 

Mr.  G.  Mitchell  978-3214 

Potter's  wheels 

2 EstrinMIg. 

1960 

500 

Desk/drafting  table 

1 Norman 

1967 

250 

Intercom  phones 

Wade 

5 Aiphone 

1983 

250 

Dr.  Palmer  978-6467 

Workstation 

1 SUN  2/120 

1585 

^ 5,000 

Prof.  Andrews  978-4284 

Word  Processors 

2 Micom 

1982 

Printer 

1 Micom 

1382 

f 5,000 

Mrs.  Miniaci  978-3661 

Diskdrives 

2 Micom 

1382 

Disk  drive 

1 CDC9766 

1981 

1,500 

Ms.  Heron  978-6323 

Deskside  tile  server 

1 SUN  2/120FS 

4,000 

Disk  subsystem 

2 Option  65 

5,000  ea. 

MB  memory 
expansion 

1 Option  10 

1,000 

Desktop  workstation 

3 SUN  2/50-2 

Tractor  Feed  printer 
with  SSI  interlace 

1 Teletype 

Corp. 

Best  offer 

TTY40132col. 

Software  package 

1 DOS  3.2 

1986 

90 

T.  Wood  978-4311 

Word  processor 

1 AES 

1982 

'I 

Acoustic  cover 
Software  cable 

1 AES 

1 

1982 

1382 

J.  1,250 

Miss  Linley  978-3637 

Qume  printer 

1 

1982 

) 

Diablo  printer 

1 Xerox 

1963 

2,000 

Prof.  Gittins  978-5613 

Video  monitors 

or  nearest  offer 

2 Amdek  310A 

1986 

8est  offer 

Neil  Bishoo  978-2350 

Calculator 

f Fnden 

Best  offer 

Mrs.  White  978-3256 

1 Olivetti 

* 

1 SCM 

Reel-to-reel  tape 
recorder 

1 

6000  BTU  a'r 
conditioner 

1 Crosley 

3yr. 

175 

Kevin  Keen  656-8226 

Computer  desk 

1 

2yr. 

40 

Bookcase  - 
White  veneer 

2 

4yc 

75  ea. 

79"  x 35’/2"  x 11" 
Bookcase  - 
White  veneer 
36V2"x29V2"x9'/4 

1 

9yr. 

35  ea. 

- 

Search  committee 

Associate  dean, 
social  sciences 

A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  recommend  a suc- 
cessor to  Professor  L.J.  Brooks,  who 
will  be  completing  a second  term  as 
associate  dean  of  social  sciences  on  June 
30.  Members  are:  Principal  Desmond 
Morton,  Erindale  College  (chairman)-, 
Professors  Marion  Blute,  sociology; 
Richard  Day,  political  science;  J.  Allan 
Hynes,  economics;  Becky  Sigmon, 
anthropology;  Catherine  Rubincam, 
classics;  Hugh  Arnold,  associate  dean, 
Division  II,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Donald  Moggridge,  associate  dean, 
social  sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  and  David  Quirin,  commerce; 
and  Doris  Olsen,  principal’s  office 
( secretary ). 

Nominations  of  candidates  may  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  or  to  any  member 
of  the  committee  before  October  31. 
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Finding  out  how  women  grads  fare  in  careers 
requires  long  interviews,  not  questionnaires 

by  Judith  Knelman 


\HPien  Norman  Bel1  and  Dennis 
W Magill,  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  set  out  a couple  of 
years  ago  to  trace  the  career  patterns  of 
university-educated  women  over  the 
past  40  years,  they  had  to  find  out  first 
what  proportion  of  graduates  in  each 
course  each  year  were  women  and 
where  these  women  were.  Complicating 
matters  were  the  courses  and  programs 
that  had  disappeared  or  changed  their 
names  or  moved  from  diplomas  to 
degrees.  The  object  was  to  establish  the 
context  for  each  period  of  five  years  and 
find  a representative  sampling  to  talk 
to.  A seed  grant  from  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil enabled  them  to  process  the  statistics 
and  begin  their  interviewing. 

With  the  aid  of  their  trusty  computers 
and  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
the  two  made  it  out  of  the  jungle  of 
numbers  and  facts  last  summer  and 
were  ready  to  embark  on  the 
preliminary  interviewing  for  their 
survey,  which  will  consider,  among 
other  things,  whether  women  with 
multi-faceted  careers  — women  who 
work  in  and  out  of  the  home  or  dip  into 
volunteer  work  or  the  labour  force  only 
when  they’re  not  needed  at  home  all  day 
by  husbands  or  children  — have  more 
stressful  lives  than  those  with  a single 
focus  on  either  home  or  career. 

That,  of  course,  is  a subjective  judge- 
ment. Valid  answers  to  the  kinds  of 
questions  Bell  and  Magill  have  in  mind 
would  not  be  tossed  off  in  a quick  and 
glib  door-to-door  survey.  For  the  pilot 
interviewing,  they’ve  had  to  phone  a 
sampling  from  each  five-year  cohort  of 
graduates  between  1945  and  1985  and 
ask  women  to  talk  about  their  careers 
and  their  families  until  they  come  up 
with  two  respondents  for  each  five-year 
span  who  are  suitable  for  and  willing  to 
participate  in  lengthy  personal  inter- 
views. There’ll  be  no  checking  off  of 
items  on  a list  for  these  two  researchers. 

I often  find  that  if  you  have  a ques- 
tionnaire it  just  scratches  the  surface,” 
said  Magill.  ‘‘I’m  not  sure  how  serious- 
ly people  take  questionnaires.  I prefer 
life  histories.  It’s  really  difficult  for 
people  to  sit  there  and  say,  'I’m  happy  in 
life.’  If  you  trace  out  significant  events 
in  people’s  lives,  though,  they  can  say, 

‘ Wien  I judge  it  against  the  rest  of  my 
life,  I’m  really  quite  happy  now.’  That 
takes  four  or  five  hours.  If  you  really 
want  to  do  it  well,  it  can  take  20  hours.” 
The  interviews  are  tape-recorded  and 
transcribed,  then  given  back  to  the  sub- 
ject. It’s  a form  of  oral  history  not  much 
^ed  in  social  science  research  today, 
said  Magill. 


Norman  Bell  (left)  and  Dennis  Magill  interview  a graduate  about  the  direction  in  which  her  life  has  moved. 


"We  have  a lot  of  statistics,"  said 
Bell,  who  is  no  less  thorough  than 
Magill,  "but  we  have  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  shift  in  outlook.  The 
question  is,  what  were  the  expectations 
of  women  graduates?  We  have  to  have 
people  reconstruct  their  life  histories, 
and  the  older  the  respondent,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  recreate  events.  We 
need  more  detail  than  anyone  can  get  in 
a questionnaire.  We  want  to  get  an  idea 
of  how  it  feels  to  the  people  involved  — 
how  they  rationalize  their  own  ex- 
perience." 

The  survey  they  started  this  summer 
of  16  representative  women  will  lead, 
they  hope,  to  a major  study  of  400  or 
500  that  will  chart  career  patterns  in 
relation  to  expectations,  stresses, 
domestic  demands  and  the  economy. 

The  statistics  they  have  uncovered 
show  the  rise  of  female  representation 
in  the  graduate  population  — from  34 
percent  in  1945-49  to  41  percent  in 
1965-69  and  then  54  percent  in  1980-84. 

In  1945-49,  41  percent  of  the 
graduates  in  arts,  75  percent  in  social 
work,  eight  percent  in  business,  com- 
merce and  law,  one  percent  in  science, 
engineering  and  architecture,  71  per- 


cent in  the  paramedical  professions, 
nine  percent  in  medicine  and  51  percent 
in  education  were  women. 

In  1980-84,  62  percent  of  the 
graduates  in  arts,  82  percent  in  social 
work,  37 percent  in  business,  commerce 
and  law,  33  percent  in  science,  engineer- 


ing and  architecture.  82  percent  in  the 
paramedical  professions.  51  percent  in 
medicine  and  64  percent  in  education 
were  women . 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Magill-Bell 
study  is  to  explain  why  these  shifts  are 
taking  place. 


NEIL  GRAHAM  LECTURESHIP 

JOHN  A.  RAVEN 

Professor,  Biological  Sciences  Department 
University  of  Dundee 

Algae  on  the  Move 

Wednesday,  4 November  1987  at  4:30  pm 
Room  140,  University  College 
IS  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 


Thursday,  Nov.  5th  at  4:30  P.M. 

A talk  with 

Cyril  Levitt,  William  Shaffir&  Stanley  Barrett 


i.STAHlEY  R.BflHBtIT 


Barrett's  study  o!  an  important  subject  is  thorough,  wideranging 
and  deeply  disturbing.  His  investigation  ascertains  what  many 
have  long  suspected:  that  Canada  has  a live  tascist  movement, 
whose  diverse  groups  are  propelled  by  the  potent  and  readily 
available  luel  of  anti-Semitism.  The  book  is  a major  contribulion 
to  an  understanding  ol  contemporary  Canada'. 

Ftabbi  W.  Gunther  Plaut 

Cyril  H.  Levitt -William 

The  Riot  at 
Christie  Pits 


On  August  16,  1933,  during  a softball  game  between  the  Harbord 
Playground  and  St.  Peter's  at  Toronto  Christie  Pits,  a huge  swastika 
flag  was  suddenly  hoisted  to  shouts  of  "Heil  Hitler".  This  provoked 
outrage  and  swift  retaliation,  and  when  the  police  were  slow  to 
intervene,  reinforcements  for  both  sides  poured  in  from  nearby 
neighbourhoods... 


214  COLLEGE  ST.  CORNER  OF  ST.  GEORGE  INFORMATION  CALL  978-7908 
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Canada-Thailand  biotechnology  transfer 


This  fall,  experts  in  biotechnology  at 
Canadian  universities  are  beginning 
to  train  Thai  scientists  in  an  effort  to 
transfer  expertise  in  biotechnology 
under  a program  funded  with  nearly 
$500,000  from  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency. 

Thai  post-doctoral  fellows,  graduate 
students  and  technicians  will  come  to 
Canada  to  work  on  projects  selected  by 
Thai  researchers.  Canadian  experts 
may  travel  to  Thailand  to  teach  tech- 
niques of  biotechnology.  The  skills 
taught  will  be  applicable  to  plant 
breeding  and  selection  and  to  veterinary 
medicine. 

Professor  Bernhard  Cinader  of  the 
immunology  department  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  one  of  the  coordinators  of 
the  project,  says  it  will  increase  the 
capability  of  Thai  universities  in  modern 
biotechnological  methods  related  to  the 
development  and  production  of  immuno- 
logical reagents  — substances  used  for 
diagnosing  diseases.  New,  simple 
diagnostic  kits  for  use  on  farms  and  at 
field  stations  will  be  developed. 
Canadian  universities  involved  in  the 


project  are  Alberta,  Calgary , McMaster, 
McGill,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
British  Columbia,  Guelph,  Victoria  and 
Toronto.  The  Thai  universities  involved 
are  Mahidol,  Kasetsart,  Khon  Kaen, 
Prince  of  Songkla,  Chiagn  Mai  and  Sri 
Nakharin. 


Canadian  biotechnology  firms  have 
been  invited  to  offer  products  for  licens- 
ing in  Thailand,  says  Cinader.  Those 
involved  are  hoping  that  profits  from 
Tnai  -Canadian  business  ventures  in  bio- 
technology will  be  invested  in  further 
training  of  Thai  scientists. 


TV  artificial  intelligence  series 
intended  for  non-specialists 


Three  members  of  the  University’s 
artificial  intelligence  group  are 
taking  their  discipline  to  the  people. 

Professors  Graeme  Hirst,  Hector 
Levesque  and  John  Tsotsos  of  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science  will 
appear  in  a new  TVOntario  series 
entitled  “Artificial  Intelligence:  Ful- 
filling the  Dream’’,  beginning  Oct.  29,  at 
8 p.m.,  and  running  at  the  same  time  for 
the  three  subsequent  Thursdays. 


ils 


^GAIN 

The  UTCS  Information  Centre  and  the  Communications  and  Technical  Support  Group 
are  movmg  to  Oiopefully)  their  permanent  home  in  the  Bancroft  Building  (the  old  Text- 
book Store).  The  groups  moving  (and  the  dates  during  which  services  will  be  unavailable 
from  these  groups)  include: 


Information  Centre 

Advising  & Consulting 
Applications  Support 
Education  Facility  & Education  Office 
Information  Office  & Technical  Reference 
Library 
Marketing 

Micro  Lab  & Micro  Support  Group 
Publications 

Statistical  & Numerical  Analysis  Group 
Text  & Imaging  Support  Group 

CLOSED  OCTOBER  28-29-30 
(Phone-in  Advising  will  be  available 
throughout  the  move) 


Communications  and  Technical 
Support  Group 

Hardware  & Communications 
Installation  & Maintenance 
Network  & Development  Support 
Terminal  Rental  Pool 

CLOSED  NOVEMBER  2-3-4 


Enter  4 Bancroft  Ave. 
off  Spadina  Ave. 


: 

< 

a 

Willcocks  St. 

Qr/ne  visit 


\ 

Russell  St. 


Hirst,  who  reviewed  the  scripts,  says 
the  series  is  intended  for  a non-specialist 
audience  but  could  make  a useful 
genera!  introduction  to  the  field  of 
artificial  intelligence  for  first-year 
computer  science  students. 

The  first  program  deals  with  the 
difference  between  conventional  com- 
puters and  more  sophisticated  systems. 
Subsequent  shows  look  at  the  applica- 
tions of  computers  in  medicine,  the 
attempts  to  create  machines  that  under- 
stand speech  and  the  simulation  of 
human  vision. 


Search  committee 

Associate  dean 
of  humanities, 
Erindaie 


A search  committee  has  been 
.established  to  recommend  a suc- 
cessor to  Professor  R.L.  Beck,  who  will 
be  completing  a term  as  associate  dean 
of  humanities  and  part-time  studies  at 
Erindaie  on  June  30.  Members  are: 
Principal  Desmond  Morton,  Erindaie 
College  (chairman);  Professors  Bernard 
Katz,  philosophy;  Guido  Pugliese, 
Italian;  Lawrence  Schmidt,  religious 
studies;  Rosemary  Sullivan,  English; 
Ronald  Farquhar,  physics;  Paul  Perron, 
associate  dean,  Division  I,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Eleanor  Cook, 
associate  dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science;  and  James  Burke, 
Spanish  & Portuguese;  and  Susan 
Curry,  principal’s  office  (secretary). 

Nominations  of  candidates  may  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  or  to  any  member 
of  the  committee  by  October  31. 


DA  FIERAMOSCA 

RESTAURANT 

PIZZERIA 

52  AVENUE  RD 
(at  Yorkville) 

323-0636 

Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
DAILY  SPECIALS 
Licensed  under  L.L.B.O. 
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Events 


Erasmus  and  his  Vision 
of  Rome. 

Monday,  October  26 
Prof.  Jean-Claud  Margolin, 
University  de  Tours.  119 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies) 

The  Comedies  of 
Plautus. 

Monday  October  26; 
Wednesday,  October  28;  and 
Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  W.S.  Anderson,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at 
Berkeley;  series  of  three 
Robson  lectures.  First  lec- 
ture at  003  Northrop  Frye 
| Hall,  Victoria  College;  others 
at  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m. 

(Victoria) 

“Tranna  English”:  A 
Phonetic  Study  of 
English  Spoken  in 
Toronto. 

Monday,  October  26 
Prof.  Eric  F.  James,  Depart- 
ment of  French.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  8 p.m. 

(Voice  Development 
Research  Program) 

Job  Still  Suffers:  Some 
Recent  Treatments. 

Tuesday,  October  27 
Prof.  Em.  Marvin  H.  Pope, 
Yale  University.  Knox  Col- 
lege Chapel.  4.15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies,  TST  and  Near 
Eastern  Studies) 

From  Chretien  de 
Troyes  to  the  Lancelot 
Grail  Cycle. 

Tuesday,  October  27 
Prof.  Elsbeth  Kennedy, 

Oxford  Uni  verity.  Common 
room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4.30  p.m. 
(French  and  Medieval 
Studies) 

A Not  Unsightly 
Building:  University 
College  in  the  19th 
Century. 

Series  of  three,  1987  Teetzel 
lectures. 

Blank  Despair:  Planning 
the  University  Buildings. 
Tuesday,  October  27 
The  Glory  of  Toronto: 
Constructing  University 
College. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Dire  Disaster  Overcome: 
Renewing  U.C. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  Douglas  Richardson , 
Apartment  of  Fine  Art;  in 
conjunction  with  The  Cam- 
pus in  the  19th  Century  ex- 
nibit  at  The  Justina  M. 
oarmcke  Gallery.  140  Uni- 

iuc)ty  4-3°  p-m- 


Building,  Erindale  College. 
10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Tickets  $5. 

Information:  828-5214 
(Senior  Alumni  and 
Associates  of  Erindale) 

Identity  of  the  Female  in 
the  Song  of  Songs  and 
its  Theological 
Implications. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Prof.  Em.  Martin  H.  Pope, 
Yale  University.  Lecture 
room,  Wycliffe  College. 

1.30  p.m. 

(Wycliffe  College) 

Nuclear  Weapons  Legal 
Action. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Katherine  Gragor,  Toronto 
Support  Group  for  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Legal 
Action.  179  University  Col- 
lege. 8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 

The  Problem  of  Proto- 
industrialiation: 

Agrarian  Economic  and 
Demographic  Change  in 
Late  Imperial  China  and 
Early-Modern  Western 
Europe. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  R.  Bin  Wong,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Irvine. 
History  graduate/faculty 
lounge,  2090  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

(History  and  East  Asian 
Studies) 

Leadership:  Styles  and 
Strategies. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  Paul  W.  Fox,  OCUA; 
first  of  two-part  Unravelling 
the  Mysteries  of  Leadership, 
Fox  lecture  series.  Council 
Chamber,  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  7.30  p.m. 
Series  tickets  $10,  single 
tickets  $6. 

Information:  828-521 4. 
(Associates  of  Erindale) 


The  Ulysses  Syndrome. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Ian  Vorres,  Vorres  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Greek  Art, 
Athens.  Alumni  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  8 p.m. 

(Society  for  Mediterranean 
Studies) 

Nuclear  Addiction:  The 
Costs  of  Deterrence. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Rosalie  Bertel! , International 
Institute  of  Concern  for 
Public  Health;  Ruth 
Cooperstock  memorial  lec- 
ture. George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College, 
Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
(Behavioural  Science  and 
Addiction  Research 
Foundation) 


J Question  of 
Relevance:  Did  Cana- 
dian History  Survive 
Modernization. 

,7*},  October  27 
°f-  Henry  Vivian  Nelles, 
°rk  University;  Snider 
^siting  lecturer.  Council 
uianiber,  South  Building, 
^ndaleCollege.  8 p.m. 


Modern  Chinese  State- 
Making  in  Late  Imperial 
Perspectives. 

Friday,  October  80 
Prof.  R.  Bin  Wong,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Irvine. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  Col- 
lege. 3 p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies  and  the 
Joint  Centre  on  Modern  East 
Asia) 


Canada/U.S.  Ffee  Trade: 

Here?6  D°  We  G°  Fr0m 


The  Excavation  of  a 
Jewish  Village  in  Upper 
Galilee. 

Friday,  October  30 
Professor  James  Russell , 
University  of  British 
Columbia.  152  University 
College.  3.10  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies) 

Sidney’s  Authors: 
Preliminary  Results 
from  the  Pensburst 
Catalogue. 

Friday.  October  SO 
Prof.  Germaine  Warkentin, 
Department  of  English . 
Music  Room,  Wymilwood, 
Victoria  College,  150  Charles 
St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 

Constitution,  the 
Charter  and  Minority 
Rights  in  Canada. 

Friday,  October  30 
Prof.  Thomas  R.  Berger, 
University  of  British 
Columbia;  Watts  lecture. 
Meeting  Place,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

(Scarborough  College 
Alumni  Association) 

Blood-Feeding  Insects: 
Our  Most  Deadly  Enemy. 

Sunday,  November  1 
Prof.  William  G.  Friend, 
Department  of  Zoology. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Reflections  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Sources  of 
Canadian  Unity  and 
Diversity,  Past  and 
Present. 

Monday,  November  2 
Prof.  Alan  Cairns,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia; 

Public  and  the  Canadian  Col- 
lectivity lecture  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 

Infertility  and  Feminism: 
Incompatible  Bed 
Fellows? 

Monday,  November  2 
Jan  Silverman,  OISE; 

Popular  Feminism  lecture 
and  discussion  series.  Board- 
room,  12th  floor,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

8 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, OISE) 


The  Arctic:  Landscape 
of  the  Spirit. 

Tuesday,  November  3 
Wednesday,  November  4;  and 
Thursday.  November  5 
Prof.  Rudy  Wiebe,  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta;  series  of 
three  Larkin-Stuart  lectures. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Trinity  College  and  St. 
Thomas’  Church) 

The  Aging  Process: 
What’s  Involved. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Several  members  from  Erin- 
dale's  psychology  depart- 
ment; last  in  series  of  five 
Canadian  Perspectives  lec- 
tures. Spigel  Hall,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
lOajn.to  12  noon. 

Tickets  $5. 

Information:  828-52 14 . 

(Senior  Alumni  and 
Associates  of  Erindale) 

Property  Rights  as 
Instruments  of  Natural 
Resources  Policy  in 
Canada. 

Wednesday,  November  1, 

Prof.  P.H.  Pearse,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia; 

E.B.  Eddy  distinguished  lec- 
ture series.  Auditorium, 
Addiction  Research  Centre. 

12  noon. 

(Forestry) 

How  War  Made  States  — 
and  Vice-Versa. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Prof.  Charles  Tilly,  New 
School  of  Social  Research, 

New  York.  229  Borden 
Building,  563  Spadina  Ave.  3 
to  5 p.m. 

(Sociology) 

Algae  on  the  Move. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Prof.  John  A.  Raven,  Univer- 
sity of  Dundee;  Neil  Graham 
lectureship.  140  University 
College.  4.30  p.m. 

Defining  Defence: 
Canada's  Role  In  World 
Security. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
The  panel  will  include 
representatives  of  Voice  of 
Women,  World  Federalists 
of  Canada,  Lawyers  for 
Social  Responsibility  and 
Department  of  National 
Defence.  Harbourfront. 

8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Forestry  and  Climate 
Change:  Facing 
Uncertainty. 

Thursday,  November  5 
D.F .W.  Pollard,  Canadian 
Forestry  Service,  Hull;  E.B. 
Eddy  distinguished  lecture 
series.  Auditorium,  Addic- 
tion Research  Centre.  12 
noon. 

(Forestry) 

Leadership:  Training  to 
be  Heroes. 

Thursday,  Novembers 
Prof.  Desmond  Morton,  Prin- 
cipal, Erindale  College; 
second  in  two-part  Unravell- 
ing the  Mysteries  of  Leader- 
ship, Fox  lecture  series. 
Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
7.30  pjn. 

Tickets  $6. 

I nformation:  828-5214  ■ 
(Associates  of  Erindale) 

The  Politics  of  War. 

Friday,  November  6 
Gwynne  Dyer,  columnist; 

The  Toronto  Star  lecture 
series,  The  Politics  of  War. 
Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15  and  $12,  all  seats 
reserved. 

(Bookroom  and  Toronto 
Star) 


Canada's  Future  Oppor- 
tunities in  Space 
Astronomy. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Prof.  Donald  Morton,  Herz- 
berg  Institute  of  Astro- 
physics. 137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

China’s  Economic 
System  Reforms 

Thursday,  October  29 
Speakers:  Yu  Zhu-yao,  Dai 
Yuan-chen,  Li  Yin-fhen  and 
Shi  Xiao-hang,  Chinese 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences, 
Beijing.  English  inter- 
pretation will  be  provided . 
Croft  Chapter  House,  Uni- 
versity College.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Economics  and  SSHRC) 

Forces  of  Light  on 
Atoms:  Theory,  Experi- 
ment and  Application  to 
Atom  Traps. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  D.E.  Pritchard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Innovation  In  Informa- 
tion Services. 

Friday,  November  6 
Professor  Blaise  Cronin, 
University  of  Strathclyde, 
Glasgow;  Bertha  Bassam 
open  lectureship.  Lecture 
theatre,  Faculty  of  Library  & 
Information  Science,  Claude 
T.  Bissell  Building.  8 pjn. 
(Library  & Information 
Science  Alumni  Association) 

Organ  Donation  and 
Lung  Transplantation: 
Logistics  and  Ethical 
Considerations.  Sunday, 
November  8 

Prof.  Joel  D.  Cooper,  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery. 

Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Symmetry-enhanced 
Dicarbanion  Annula- 
tions  for  Natural 
Products  Synthesis. 

Monday,  November  2 
Prof.  P.T.  Lansbury,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3 p.m. 

Galaxies  and  Quasars. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Prof.  Howard  Yee,  Univer- 
sity de  Montreal.  137  McLen- 
nan Physical  Laboratories. 
3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

Teaching  Reasoning. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Prof.  Richard  Nisbett,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  2135 
Sidney  Smith  Hal.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 

Chemical  Design  and 
Fine  Tuning  of  Non- 
linear Optic  Materials: 
New  Variations  on  Ion- 
exchangeable  Acentric 
Hosts. 

Friday,  November  6 
Prof.  G.  Stucky,  University 
of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Ejusic 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Occupational  Health  Prob- 
lems of  Musicians,  lecture  by 
Dr.  John  Chong,  McMaster 
Medical  Clinic. 


~~»Jay,  October  28 
f70f-  James  J.  Kirton, 
^Partment  of  Political 

fi'e^e;  fourth  in  series  of 
I ® Canadian  Perspectives 
ectures.  Spigel  Hall,  South 


The  Efficiency  Wage 
Approach  to  Labour 
Markets. 

Thursday,  November  5 
Prof.  Lawrence  Summers, 
Harvard  University.  140 
University  College. 
11.10a.m. 

(Economics) 


National  Political  and 
Judicial  Institutions. 

Monday,  November  9 
R.G.  Robertson,  former 
secretary  to  the  cabinet  ; 
Public  Policy  and  The  Cana- 
dian Collectivity  lecture 
series.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


Thursday,  Novembers 
The  Foundations  of  Music 
Education,  lecture  by  Prof. 
Bennett  Reimer.  North- 
western University.  Walter 
Hall.  12.10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 
Friday,  October  SO 
William  Aide,  piano;  Rivka 
Golani,  viola;  David  Hether- 
ington,  cello;  Gerard  Kan  tar - 
jian,  violin;  Judy  Loman, 
harp;  David  McGill,  bassoon; 
Joaquin  Valdepenas, 
clarinet;  and  David  Zafer, 
violin. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Series  subscription  $30, 
students  and  seniors  $17. 
Single  tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $6. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Joh  nson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-3744- 
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Come,  relax,  meet  your  friends  and 
enjoy  our  delightful  surroundings. 

Luncheon  — all  inclusive  Buffet  or  order  from  our 
a la  carte  menu. 

(BUFFET  OFFEREE)  WEbNESbAy  THROUGH  FREDAy) 

Dinner  — Prix  Fixe  Menu  featuring  a special 

appetizer,  entree,  tea  or  coffee  or  order 
from  our  innovative  a la  carte  menu. 


It . 


1 


Lounge  Luncheon  Dinner 

Monday  through  Friday  Monday  through  Friday  Monday  through  Friday 
11:30  a.m.  - 10:00p.m.  11:30  a.m.  -2.-00p.rn.  5:30  p.m.  - 7:30p.m. 
fully  licensed  reservations  for  groups  reservations  call: 

of  five  or  more  call:  978-2445 

978-2445 


Philosophy  as  Literature/ 
Literature  as  Philosophy 

A symposium 

Sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  English  and  Philosophy 

Saturday,  November  7, 1987 

9:00  a.m.  — 5:30  p.m. 

Combination  Room,  Trinity  College 
University  of  Toronto 

Participants  will  include: 


Rebecca  Comay 
Deborah  Esch 
Helen  Hardy 
Greig  Henderson 
Graeme  Hunter 
Charles  Locke 


Peter  Morgan 
Mary  Nyquist 
Julian  Patrick 
Robert  Tully 
Michael  Vertin 
Milton  Wilson 
Fred  Wilson 


For  more  information  phone:  Prof.  F.  Cunningham  (978-3313)  or 
Prof.  F.  Marker  (978-6926) 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese  .A  it 
cuisine  & decor  x 

195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo | 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer.  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  - the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  tenyaia,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice; 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


Ex  Bibliotheca  Vogriana  Gilbert!  Bagnani,  an  exhibition  of  books  from  the  bequest  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Bagnani,  can  be  seen  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  until  Dec.  23. 


Seminars 
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Models  of  Human  Move- 
ment and  Their  Use  in 
Predetermined  Motion 
Time  Systems. 

Monday , October  26 
Prof.  Errol  Hoffman,  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 

The  Heart  as  a Rapid 
Reaction  Apparatus  for 
Studying  Mechanisms  of 
Endothelial  Transport. 

Monday,  October  26 
Prof.  James  B.  Bass- 
ingthwaighte,  University  of 
Washington.  412  Rosebrugh 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 

The  Relevance  of 
Ugaritic  for  Bible 
Studies. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Prof. Em.  Marvin  H.  Pope, 
Yale  University.  Room  315, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  16  Bancroft  St. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Photosynthetic  Reaction 
Centres:  A Common 
Origin. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  James  Barber,  Imperial 
College,  UK.  7 Botany 
Building.  4.30  p.m. 

Sexual  Selection  and  a 
Rove  Beetle's  Mating 
System. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  John  Alcock,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempo . 
2082  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale  College.  4.30  p.m. 
(Erindale  Biology) 

Resources  and 
Reproductive  Success 
in  Dragonflies. 

Friday,  October  30 
Prof.  John  Alcock,  Arizona 
State  University.  107  Ram- 
say Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  12  noon. 


Locating  Manuscripts  in 
English  Libraries. 

Friday,  October  SO 
Ted  De  Welles,  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama;  first 
in  series  Libraries  and 
Archives  of  Europe.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 to  4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

Local  Movement  and 
Species  Interaction, 
with  Emphasis  on 
Ladybird  Beetle-Aphid 
Systems. 

Monday,  November  2 
Prof.  Peter  Kareiva,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  107 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  12  noon. 

Arthur  Wellesley  and  the 
Marathas. 

Monday,  November  2 
Randolf  Cooper,  Centre  for 
South  Asian  Studies.  History 
common  room,  2090A  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  November  9, 
for  events  taking  place 
November  9 to  23: 

Monday,  October  26 
Issue  of  November  23, 
for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  23  to  Dec.  7: 

Monday,  November  9 


The  Devanagari  Writing 
System:  Structural  and 
Processing 
Considerations. 

Monday,  November  2 
Prof.  P.G.  Patel,  University 
of  Ottawa;  Literacy  and  com- 
puting series.  Coach  House, 
39A  Queen's  Park  Cres.  E. 

4 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program) 

Regulatory  Protein 
Phosphorylation  and  in- 
sulin Action. 

Tuesday,  November  3 
Prof.  Joseph  Avruch,  Har- 
vard School  of  Medicine. 
’Room  814,  3rd  floor,  Charlie 
Conacher  Research  Wing, 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

5 pin. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 

Principles  and  Applica- 
tions of  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging. 

Thursday,  November  5 
Eh-.  Nabil  Bechai,  North 
York  Bronson  Hospital ; last 
in  series  of  three.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Cyclic  GMP  and  Calcium 
as  Intra-cellular 
Regulators  during  Dicty- 
ostellum  Development 

Thursday,  November  5 
Prof.  Barrie  Coukell , York 
University.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
4.30  p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 

Locating  Manuscripts  in 
English  Libraries,  II. 

Friday,  November  6 
Ted  De  Welles,  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama;  sec- 
ond in  series  Libraries  and 
Archives  of  Europe.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 to  4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


EETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


VVomen  in  Limbo:  Too 
young  for  the  Old  Age 
pension,  “Too  Old"  to 
Get  a Job. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Panelists:  Jacqueline 
Hoffman  Fitz,  registered 
financial  planner;  Judith 
Ryan,  family  lawyer;  and 
Ruth  Mechanicus,  counsellor 
and  psychotherapist. 
Moderator:  Doris  Anderson, 
past  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  and  the 
National  Action  Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
7p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women’s  Studies 
in  Education,  OISE  and 
Older  Women’s  Network) 

60th  Anniversary 
Symposium,  School  of 
Hygiene. 

Saturday,  October  81 
Concurrent  workshops: 

The  Second  Epidemiological 
Revolution. 

The  Role  of  the  Hospital  in 
Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention.  9 to 

10.30  a.m. 

Plenary  session : 

Reports  from  Workshops.  II 
to  12  noon. 

Concurrent  workshops: 

The  Development  of  the 
Physician  Manager:  Implica- 
tions for  Continuing 
Education. 

Nutritional  Intervention  in 
Diabetes  Mellitus  and  Other 
Chronic  Diseases. 

Methods  for  the  Delivery  of 
Health  Care  in  the  Occupa- 
tional Setting.  1.30  to 

2.30  p.m. 

Plenary  session: 

Reports  from  Workshops.  3 
to  4 p.m. 

Hart  House. 

Registratiomfee:  Alumni 
$75,  students  $35. 


The  Neurological  Co- 
ordinates of  Metaphors. 

Saturday,  October  31 
Prof.  Marcel  Danesi,  Depart- 
ment of  Italian  Studies; 
meeting  of  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle.  305  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  College. 

10.30  a.m. 


Campus  & Community 
Affairs  Committee. 

Wednesday,- November  k 
Council  Chamber,  Simeoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  November  5 
Council  Chamber,  Simeoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

The  Art  of  William 
Wordsworth: 

A Symposium. 

Friday,  November  6 
“The  Freshness  of  the  Early 
World  ’ ' : Arnold ’s  Words- 
worth, Prof.  W.J.  Keith, 
Department  of  English; 
Wordsworth’s  “Bags  of  Life” 
and  the  Shape  of  The  Prelude, 
Prof.  Judith  Thompson,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta;  The  Most 
Despotic  of  our  Senses,  Prof. 
W.J.B.  Owen,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity; The  Politics  of 
Perception  in  The  Prelude, 
Prof.  Milton  Wilson,  Depart- 
ment of  English.  140  Univer- 
sity College.  2 to  5 p.m. 
Information:  H.B.  de  Groot, 
978-mi. 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Necrology;  Transitions;  The 
Grandmother;  Blow  Job;  and 
The  Act  of  Seeing  with  One's 
Own  Eyes. 


Editing  Greek  and  Latin 
Texts. 

Friday,  November  6 and 
Saturday,  November  7 
23rd  conference  on  editorial 
problems. 

On  Editing  Propertius,  Prof. 
G.P.  Goold,  Yale  University; 
The  Interference  of  Gram- 
marians in  the  Ancient  Texts 
of  Pindar  and  Aristophanes 
Prof.  W.J.  Slater,  McMaster 
University;  The  Value  of  In- 
direct Transmission  of  the 
Establishment  of  Greek 
Philosophical  Texts,  John 
Whittaker,  Memorial  Univer- 
sity; Eliminatio  Codicum 
Descri.ptorum .:  A 
Methodological  Problem , 
Prof.  M.D.  Reeve,  Cam- 
bridge University;  The 
Reader  as  Author:  Collabor- 
ative Interpolation  in  Latin 
Poetry,  Prof.  R.J.  Tarrant, 
Harvard  University;  Editing 
Scientific  Neo-Latin  Texts, 
Prof.  A.T.  Grafton, 

Princeton  University. 

All  sessions  in  179  Univer- 
sity College. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: J.N.  Grant,  University 
College,  978-8601. 

Planning  and  Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  November  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simeoe 
Hail.  4 p.m. 


Thursday , Novembers 
Ernie  Gehr  will  show  some  of 
his  films  over  the  iast  20 
years.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  7 p.m. 

Information:  588-891,0  or 
978-7790. 


Corporations  can  benefit 
from  university  research, 
Nowlan  tells  executives 


Canada’s  universities  and  industries 
must  cooperate  more  closely  on 
research  in  order  to  maintain  the  coun- 
try’s economic  and  intellectual  standing 
among  nations,  David  Nowlan,  vice- 
president  (research),  told  the  third 
Canadian  space  technology  business 
conference  for  business  executives  and 
government  officials  involved  in  space 
technology. 

, Nowlan  pointed  out  that  the  current 
iow  ievel  of  cooperation  between  indus- 
try and  universities  is  due  to  the 
“waterlogged  belief  that  the  culture  of 
university  research  is  impenetrable.”  Of 
the  $5  billion  spent  annually  in  Canada 
on  research  and  development  in  science 
and  technology,  only  one-fifth  is  spent  in 
universities.  The  amount  of  university 
research  funded  by  the  private  sector  — 
about  $25  million  annually  — represents 
only  2.5  percent  of  costs  of  university 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
engineering. 

Nowlan  denied  that  the  university 
culture  interferes  in  any  way  with 
private-sector  involvement  in  research. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  a university’s 
obligation  to  disseminate  and  promote 
its  research  results  often  requires 
private-sector  participation.  “Unless  the 
universities  are  themselves  prepared  to 
undertake  the  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  their  research 
discoveries,  which  by  and  large  they  are 
not,  the  private  sector  is  a necessary 
and  complementary  accomplice,”  he 
said. 


Although  Canadian  universities  will 
not  enter  into  contracts  that  prevent 
publication  of  research  results,  the  insti- 
tutions do  agree  to  delay  publication  to 
allow  time  for  the  assessment  of  results 
and  for  patenting.  Universities  will  also 
keep  information  secret  if  it  is  received 
in  confidence  from  companies  with 
whom  they  have  research  contracts.  In 
six  years  as  a vice-president  of  U of  T, 
Nowlan  has  only  encountered  one  inci- 
dent in  which  the  University’s  publica- 
tion policy  prevented  the  signing  of  a 
proposed  research  contract. 

Generous  tax  incentives,  Nowlan 
pointed  out,  bring  the  cost  of  a dollar’s 
worth  of  research  at  a Canadian  univer- 
sity for  a corporation  to  no  more  than  40 
cents.  Because  of  such  tax  breaks  and 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  research  can 
be  done  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than 
elsewhere,  after-tax  costs  of  research  in 
Canada  can  be  less  than  half  the  costs  of 
comparable  research  in  the  US. 

Formal  contracts  are  not  the  only  way 
for  private  corporations  to  benefit  from 
university  research , Nowlan  said.  Indus- 
tries can  also  maintain  general  relation- 
ships with  high-quality  researchers  and 
participate  in  affiliations  like  the  one 
that  gives  companies  access  to  U of  T’s 
Cray  X-MP,  Canada’s  largest  commer- 
cially available  computer.  Among  other 
U of  T facilities  potentially  useful  to 
private  corporations  are  the  flight 
simulator  and  the  new  wind  tunnel 
being  installed  in  the  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies. 


Exhibitions 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Piece  by  Piece. 

To  November  12 
Architecture  and  projects  of 
Renzo  Piano,  noted  Italian 
architect;  courtesy  of  Italian 
Cultural  Institute.  The 
Galleries,  230  College  Street 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

The  Campus  in  the  19th 
Century:  Toward  a 
Visual  History  through 
Architectural  Drawings 
and  Archival 
Photographs. 

To  November  12 
Curator:  D.  Richardson;  in 
conjunction  with  the  Teetzei 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Eye  of  the  Intellect, 
Barker  Fairley:  Portraits 
of  his  Colleagues. 

To  November  30 
Represents  five  decades  of 
paintings.  Art  Galiery,  South 
Building. 

Gallery  hours:  Daily,  1 to 
5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Ex  Bibilotheca  Vogriana 
Gilberti  Bagnani:  An  Ex- 
hibition of  Books  from 

lectures.  Both  Galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a. m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

the  Bequest  of  Gilbert 
Bagnani. 

Wmsmrnm 

To  December  23 

Vulcan’s  Net:  Passion 
and  Punishment. 

Wednesday,  October  28 
Aspects  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Culture  lunch- 
time video.  004  Northrop 
£ye  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 
(Renaissance  Studies) 

The  15  Joys  of  Marriage: 
Medieval  Attitudes 
towards  Women;  and 
To  Syngen  and  to  Play: 
Music  and  Instruments 
in  Chaucer’s  Day. 
Wednesday,  November  1, 
Aspects  of  Medieval  and 

the  Bagnani  collection.  2nd 
floor. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Renaissance  Culture  lunch- 
time video.  004  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 
(Renaissance  Studies) 

Service  of  Remembrance 

Soldiers’  Tower  Hart  House 

Wednesday,  November  11  at  10.40  a.m. 

All  members  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend 
this  simple  but  significant  event. 

University  of  Toronto 
=-  Alumni  Association 


Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


Frame  inclination  angle 
change  mechanism 


IMPERIAL 

FOCAL  CHANCE  New  Look  Eyewear  JHSft  OPTICAL 
distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear  with 
a new  perspe~*: - ~ 


FOCAL 

CHANGE 


'P' 

glasses  in  1 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  for  regular  multi- 
local use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  darity/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  lor  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  multi-focal 
eyewear. 
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October 

Hungarian-Canadian  Literature,  by 

George  Bisztray  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  viii,  116  pages;  $18.95).  A 
historical  and  critical,  survey  of  the 
substantial  literary  production  of  Cana- 
dian authors  who  have  written  in  the 
Hungarian  language. 

Egyptian  Themes  in  Canadian 
Literature,  by  Sylvia  DuVernet  (Blue 
Chip  Publications,  Orangeville;  188 
pages;  $16.95).  The  thematic  use  of 
Egyptian  history  and  myth  in  Canadian 
novels  is  explored  from  a literary- 
critical  standpoint.  Non-fictional  works 
of  Canadian  origin  which  deal  with 
Canadian  involvement  in  Egyptian 
history  are  also  discussed. 

Le  conte,  edited  by  Pierre  Leon  and 
Paul  J.  Perron  (Serie  3 L Series,  Didier, 
Montreal;  286  pages;  $18.00).  This 
volume  contains  contributions  by 
theoreticians  in  the  study  of  the  folktale 
from  Canada,  France,  Guadeloupe, 
Senegal  and  the  US.  The  14  essays, 
organized  under  four  major  headings  — 
linguistic/ethnology,  narratology , 
oral/written  literature  and  psycho- 
analysis/semiotic — are  each  followed  by 
a critical  appraisal  and  discussion. 

The  Rationality  of  Emotion,  by  Ronald 
de  Sousa  (MIT  Press;  392  pages;  $25 
US).  In  this  book  the  author  disputes  the 
widespread  notion  that  reason  and  emo- 
tion are  natural  antagonists.  He  argues 
that  emotions  are  a kind  of  perception, 
that  their  roots  in  the  paradigm 
scenarios  in  which  they  are  learned  give 
them  an  essentially  dramatic  structure, 
and  that  they  have  a crucial  role  to  play 
in  rational  beliefs,  desires  and  decisions 
by  breaking  the  deadlocks  of  pure 
reason. 

Democratic  Theory  and  Socialism,  by 

Frank  Cunningham  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press;  380  pages;  $44.50  cloth, 
$15.95  paper,  US).  Recent  work  in  both 
democratic  and  socialist  theory  is 
surveyed  to  advance  debate  over  the 
nature  and  desirability  of  democratic 
socialism.  Topics  addressed  include  the 
socialist  “retrieval”  of  liberal 
democracy  advocated  by  the  late  C.B. 
Macpherson,  questions  about  political 
consciousness  that  Antonio  Gramsci 


placed  at  the  centre  of  socialist  politics, 
and  attempts  by  those  in  women’s  and 
national  liberation  movements  to  avoid 
“class  reductionism”  in  socialist  theory 
and  practice. 

Woman,  Nature,  and  Psyche,  by 

Patricia  Jagentowicz  Mills  (Yale  Univer- 
sity Press;  288  pages;  $26.50  US).  This 
book  is  a critical  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  domination  of  nature 
and  the  domination  of  women  in  society. 
Rooted  in  the  critical  theory  of  the  first 
generation  of  the  Frankfurt  School  and 
in  the  work  of  their  precursors,  it  shows 
both  the  importance  of  critical  theory  of 
feminist  issues  and  the  centrality  of 
feminist  questions  to  critical  theory. 

September 

The  Illustrated  History  of  Canada,  by 

Ramsay  Cook,  Christopher  Moore, 
Desmond  Morton*,  Arthur.  Ray,  Peter 
Waite  and  Graeme  Wynn,  edited  by  R. 
Craig  Brown*  (Lester  & Orpen  Dennys; 
xii,  574  pages;  $39.95).  The  six  scholars 
who  have  collaborated  on  this  book 
trace  the  history  of  Canada  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  It  con- 
tains over  300  illustrations  and  several 
specially  commissioned  maps. 

Engineering  Ethics:  Practices  and 
Principles  by  J.T.  Stevenson  (Canadian 
Scholars’  Press;  363  pages;  $25).  This 
work  focuses  on  the  social  responsibil- 
ities of  engineers  and  the  legal  and 
ethical  constraints  that  they  face.  It 
uses  Canadian  codes  of  ethics,  laws  and 
examples  from  Canadian  practice  and 
includes  case  studies  and  three  provin- 
cial codes  of  engineering  ethics  as  well 
as  other  practical  material. 

Exercise  Physiology,  by  Roy  J. 
Shephard  (B.C.  Decker;  207 pages;  $25). 
This  textbook,  although  written  with 
the  undergraduate  in  mind,  is  directed 
to  exercise  physiology  and  assumes  a 
basic  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Catching  up 

Making  Choices:  Women  in  Non- 
Traditional  Jobs,  by  Sheila  Amato  and 
Pat  Staton*  (Green  Dragon  Press  divi- 
sion of  Seacraft  Publications,  Toronto; 
115  pages;  $14.95).  The  22  women  por- 
trayed range  in  age  from  late  teens  to 


Cartoon  from  "The  Illustrated  History  of  Canada"  shows  Liberal 
leader  Alexander  Mackenzie  gazing  skeptically  up  at  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald. 


mid -fifties.  Their  occupa- 
tions include  millwright 
mechanic,  union  organ- 
izer, car  salesperson, 
jockey,  TV  cameraperson, 
transit  driver  and  meteor- 
ologist. The  book  is  aimed 
at  young  adolescent  girls 
with  the  intent  of  motiv- 
ating them  to  think  about 
many  kinds  of  work. 

The  Modern  Urban 
Landscape:  1880  to  the 
Present,  by  Edward 
Relph  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press,  co* 
published  by  Croom- 
Helm,  London;  288 pages; 
$35  cloth,  $14.95  paper, 
US).  Modern  urban  land- 
scapes include  skyscrap- 
ers, fast-food  franchises, 
suburban  subdivisions,  ex- 
pressways, traffic  signals, 
post-modern  convention 
centres,  heritage  pres- 
ervation districts  and 
created  interiors  of  shop- 
ping malls  that  have  been 
built  in  the  last  100  years. . 
This  book  traces  the- 
development  of  these; 
landscapes  by  examining ; 
the  interconnected! 
changes  that  occurred  in 
architecture  and  aesthetic 
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Two  major  books  on  the 
history  of  mankind.  "The 
Historical  Atlas  of  Canada", 
Vol.  1,  and  "The  Illustrated 
History  of  Canada",  were 
published  in  Toronto  within  a 
week  of  one  another. 


fashions,  in  urban  plan- 
ning and  in  economic  and 
social  conditions. 

The  Moral  Foundation  of 
Rights,  by  L.W.  Sumner 
(Oxford  University  Press; 
240  pages;  $56.95).  This 
book  provides  the  moral 
foundation  necessary  to 
answer  questions  raised 
by  the  whole  concept  of 
rights.  The  author  does 
this  by  constructing  a 
coherent  concept  of  a 
moral  right  and  a 
workable  substantive 
theory  of  rights.  The 
former  arises  from  his 
analysis  of  moral  rights  as 
morally  justified  conven- 


Edited  by  Craig  Bmwp 


tional  rights,  while  the  necessary 
justificatory  framework  is  supplied  by  a 
consequentialist  moral  theory. 

Nuclear  Deterrence,  Morality  and 
Realism,  by  Joseph  Boyle* , John  Finnis 
and  Germain  Grisez  (Oxford  University 
Press;  444  pages;  $64.95).  This  book 
examines  the  policies  of  deterrence  in 
the  West  and  the  arguments  both  for 
and  against  nuclear  deterrence  whether 
moral,  political,  theological  or  strategic. 

On  Meaning:  Selected  Writings  in 
Semiotic  Theory,  Algirdas  Julien 
Greimas,  translated  by  Paul  J.  Perron 
and  Frank  H.  Coliins  (University  of 
Minnesota  Press;  240  pages;  $29.50 
cloth,  $13.95  paper,  US).  The  essays  in 
this  volume  are  taken  from  three  major 
works:  Du  sens,  S^miotique  et  sciences 
sociales  and  Du  sens  II.  Available  for 
the  first  time  in  English,  the  selections 
trace  the  development  of  Greimas’  work 
in  literary,  historical,  ethnological, 
sociological,  philosophical  and  scientific 
discourses. 


Scott’s  Last  Edition:  A Study  in 
Publishing  History,  by  Jane  Millgate 
(Edinburgh  University  Press;  154 
pages;  $25).  The  magnum  opus  edition 
of  Scott’s  Waverley  Novels  exercised  a 
major  influence  not  only  upon  Scott's 
posthumous  reputation  but  also  upon 
the  subsequent  history  of  publishing- 
Drawing  upon  much  previously  unex- 
plored material,  this  book  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  genesis,  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  the  edition  and  of 
the  complex  and  often  difficult  relation- 
ships between  Scott  and  his  Edinburg!* 
publishers. 

New  Essays  on  Light  in  August,  edited 
by  Michael  Millgate  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press;  viii,  151  pages;  $11.15).  A 
collection  of  specially  commissioned 
essays  on  a major  Faulkner  novel  will* 
an  introduction  and  one  essay  by  the 
editor. 


* U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  °n 
asterisk  when  multiple  authorship  °r 
editorship  includes  non-U  of  T staff 


Stop  discrinunation  against  women  in  sports 


by  Brian  Pronger 

Should  women  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  men  in  our  society?  It’s  hard  to 
believe  that  anyone  would  ask  such  a 
question  these  days.  This  is  an  issue, 
however,  which  is  currently  before  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 
Justine  Biainey , a young  female  hockey 
player,  auditioned  for  a boys’  team;  the 
coaches  thought  that  she  was  a good 
player  and  invited  her  to  join.  Thinking 
that  it  would  be  a dangerous  precedent 
to  allow  girls  to  compete  with  boys,  even 
if  they  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do 
so,  the  Ontario  Hockey  Association  pro- 
hibited her  from  playing  with  the 
fellows. 

Some  scientists  have  gone  before  the 
OHRC  to  argue  that  the  biological 
destiny  of  women  has  made  them  weak 
in  comparison  with  men.  Women,  ap- 
parently, need  to  be  protected  from 
their  vaulting  amibitions.  If  they  try  to 
pit  their  inferior  physical  capabilities 
against  the  inherently  superior  athletic 
endowments  of  men  they  are  doomed  to 
failure.  Moreover,  their  health  will  be 
endangered. 

Plus  qa  change.  These  are  not  new 
arguments.  They  are  haunting  echoes  of 
the  19th-century  debates  on  whether 
women  should  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  men  to  pursue  intellectual 
lives  in  the  university. 

In  1873  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke 
published  his  hallmark  “scientific” 
study,  Sex  in  Education.  In  it,  he  in- 
sisted that  women  cannot  withstand  the 
demands  of  higher  education  and  “re- 
tain uninjured  health  and  a future 
secure  from  neuralgia,  uterine  disease, 
hysteria,  and  other  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system.”  In  1863,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  83  girls  wrote  the  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations;  it  was  pre- 


of  the  physiological  differences  between 
North  American  men  and  women  has 
examined  men  and  women  who  have 
grown  up  with  similar  physical,  psychic 
and  social  expectations.  Because  nur- 
, - ture  can  alter  nature,  it’s  not  possible  to 

dieted  that  they  would  collapse  with  judge  the  ultimate  physical  capabilities 
nervous  hysteria  and  ultimately  die  of  of  women  relative  to  men  when  those 
rain  fever.  At  the  same  time  a telling  being  tested  come  from  divergent  social 
article  was  published  in  the  Saturday  settings. 

Revmn.  It-  said,  “There  is  a Strom?  At  the  heart  of  the  contemporary 

argument  to 


It  said, 
and  ineradicable 
male  instinct, 
that  a learned, 
or  even  an  over- 
accomplished wo- 
man is  one  of  the 

most  intolerable 

monsters  in  crea- 
tion.” Many  men  thought  it  prepos- 
terous that  women  could  be  men’s 
intellectual  equals;  many  still  believe  it’s 
unpossible  for  women  to  be  men's 
Physical  equals. 

In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 


H An  overaccomplished  woman 
one  of  the  most 

intolerable  monsters  in  creation,’1 


, UUOIH.U1KMI,  Utlgm,  LJC  a 

luen  resesirch  comparing  the  physical  factor.  Age  ultimately  has  a bearing 

^abilities  of  women  and  men.  The  ' ~ 

Jesuits  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 

' °me  studies  indicate  that  there  are 
ormonal  differences  between  men  and 
which  could  have  an  effect  on 
nletic  performance.  There  are  other 
udies,  however,  that  suggest  that 
• es?  hormonal  differences  are  not 


In  the  quadrangle  of  Hart  House,  just  outside  the  Athletic  wing,  Brian  Pronger  contemplates  the 
prospects  for  women  athletes  at  U of  T. 

of  female  athletes,  Challenging  the  Men,  University-sponsored  athletic  programs 
that  J0tstu^y  and  the  prohibition  against  the  par- 
n a n troirv  ^nr,„o  , — -j.  ticipation  of  women  in  some  sports  and 

events  constitutes  an  official  policy  of 
discrimination  against  women  at  our 
university.  Of  course,  we  are  not  alone 
in  this  sort  of  thing;  with  the  exception 
of  a few  integrated  sports,  this  practice 
is  common  throughout  the  sporting 
world.  The  fact  that  it’s  common, 
however,  doesn’t  make  it  right. 

Prejudice  against  women  in  sports 
has  a history.  The  founder  of  the 
modem  Olympics,  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin,  was  opposed  to  women  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Olympics;  he  thought 
sporting  women  were  going  against  the 
“laws  of  nature”.  In  1935  he  said,  “At 
the  Olympic  Games  the  primary  role  [of 
womenl  should  be  like  in  ancient  tour- 
naments — the  crowning  of  the  victors 
with  laurels.”  Women  are  still  marginal 
in  sports.  At  the  1984  Olympics,  75  per- 
cent of  the  athletes  were  men.  It’s  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  men’s  sports  are  taken 
more  seriously  than  women's  — they 
are  given  better  funding  and  superior 
facilities.  The  segregation  of  women  and 
men  in  sports  maintains  the  marginal 
status  of  women.  If  women  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  train  and  compete 
with  men  they  will  demonstrate  their 
equality  athlet 


segregate  sport- 
ing men  and 
women  is  the 
notion  of  fair 
play.  It’s  not  fair 

for  someone  who 

has  a clear  phys- 
ical advantage  to  play  with  someone  at 
a disadvantage.  Some  sports,  such  as 
wrestling  and  rowing,  have  acknow- 
ledged this  and  organize  competition 
using  weight  categories.  In  sports  like 
basketball,  height  can  be  a decisive 


are  encouraged  to  pursue  the 


Psychological  and  physical  attributes  of 
cessful  athletes:  to  be  active  and 


all  athletic  endeavour.  The  physical 
characteristics  which  affect  the  fairness 
of  a competition,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  sport.  It’s  been  suggested  that 
pound  for  pound,  runner  Angella 
Issajenko  is  faster  than  Ben  Johnson.  If 
we  are  going  to  discriminate  in  order  to 
make  competition  fair, -we  should  not  do 


be  according  to  physical  characteristics 
which  have  a direct  bearing  on  perfor- 
mance, attributes  such  as  weight,  height 
and  age.  The  real  reason  that  we  have 
traditionally  discriminated  between 
men  and  women  in  sport  has  little  to  do 
with  a noble  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  play.  This  discrimination  has 
its  origins  in  the  history  of  sexism,  a 
history  which  our  society  is  trying  to 
repudiate. 

The  principle  of  non-discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  is  fundamental  to  the 


Slon'f  mane  wmpcuuuu  ,-nc  auuuiu  uui  uu 

on  or  n°I'  I*ave  tbe  impact  so  on  the  basis  of  sex;  rather,  it  should 

athletic  performance  which  some 
esearchers  think. 

anri  6 *'Ve  *.n  a soeiety  that  treats  women 
age  men  Men,  from  an  early 


ni(J  --  • - and  to  develop  powerful 

,cular  bodies.  Women  are  encour- 
Alth  t0  acceP<:  more  passive  lives. 
w °ugh  some  do  become  athletic, 
jn  en  are  discouraged  from  develop- 
agi^bstantial  musculature  and  an 

I®toin’5SlVe  at.tItucI^:  it  wouldn’t  be  well-being  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
lne-  1°  bis  social  biological  study  The  segregation  of  women  and  men  in 


ically  as  they 
already  have 
intellectually. 

Statistical  anal- 
ysis of  the  world 

records  of  male  

and  female  swim- 
mers indicates  that  women  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  fastest  times  of  their 
male  counterparts.  The  difference 
between  the  sexes  has  declined  by  25 
percent  in  the  shorter  races  and  40  per- 
cent in  the  longer  ones  over  the  last  40 
years  or  so.  The  famous  American  swim- 
mer, Don  Schollander,  who  set  the  world 
record  in  the  400  metre  freestyle  event  at 
the  1964  Olympics,  would  lose  that  event 
to  the  top  women  swimmers  of  today. 
Dyer  predicts  that  by  the  year  2018 


women  will  be  swimming  as  fast  as  men. 

The  University  would  not  accept  the 
argument  that  women  should  not  hold 
academic  or  administrative  appoint- 
ments alongside  men  because  they  lack 
the  aggressive  hormones  and  endurance 
to  survive  such  work.  But  it’s  exactly 
these  sorts  of  arguments  which  are 
called  upon  to  justify  prohibiting  women 
from  participating  in  some  sports  and 
segregating  them  in  others. 

Some  women’s  coaches  have  sug- 
gested that  the  integration  of  women  in 
sports  would  be  bad  for  women’s  teams. 
They  say  that  there  would  be  an  exodus 
of  the  best  female  athletes  to 
predominantly  male  teams.  This  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  University 
should  take  it  upon  itself  to  direct  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  in  deference  to  the 
political  logistics  of  some  groups.  I think 
this  is  rather  similar  to  refusing  a 
woman  admission  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  because  we  think  that  she  could 
better  serve  the  interests  of  her  sex  in 
an  all-female  institution.  Ultimately,  seg- 
regation is  a bad  thing.  Do  we  want  to 
align  ourselves  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
southern  American  governor  who  during 
the  civil  rights  movement  maintained  that 
blacks  should  be  “separate  but  equal?” 

Will  women  be  injured  if  they  play 
contact  sports  with  men  who  are  in  the 
same  height,  weight  and  age  categories? 
Yes,  they  probably  will.  But  men  are  in- 
jured in  these  sports  all  the  time.  There 
is  no  difference  between  a woman’s 
voluntarily  brutalizing  her  body  in  sport 
and  a man  doing  the  same.  Bruises, 
broken  legs,  black  eyes  and  lost  teeth 
have  the  same  effect  on  women  as  they 
do  on  men. 

The  University  of  Toronto  should  take 
a bold  step  towards  total  equality  of  the 
sexes.  It  should  begin  a serious  pro- 
gram for  the  integration  of  men  and 
women  in  athletics.  People  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  and  compete  in 
University  athletics  according  to  their 
ability,  not  their  sex.  To  that  end,  the 
intramural  program  should  be  desegre- 
gated. Competition  can  be  made  fair  by 
the  institution  of  height,  weight  and  age 
categories  appropriate  to  each  sport.  To 
encourage  change  in  high  performance 
sports,  U of  T should  put  pressure  on 
the  various  sports  governing  bodies 
with  which  it  deals  to  desegregate 
sports  and  institute  appropriate  height, 
weight  and  age  categories. 

Because  women  are  traditionally 
disadvantaged  in  our  society,  especially 
in  athletics,  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram in  sports  is  necessary.  So  that 
women  who  are  reluctant  to  train  and 
compete  with  men  will  still  be  encour- 
aged to  participate,  a women's  only  pro- 
gram should  be  maintained. 

Our  university 


The  role  of  women  in  sports 
should  be  to  crown  the 
victors  with  laurels. 


offers  women  the 
opportunity  to 
pursue  their  in- 
tellectual destinies 
as  they  see  fit  and 

by  so  doing  sets 

an  example  to  the 
world.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  indicate  its  commitment  to 
the  equality  of  men  and  women  in  both 
mind  and  body  and  to  allow  able  women 
the  freedom  to  pursue  their  physical 
destinies. 

Brian  Pronger  is  an  honorary  researcher 
at  the  School  of  Physical  & Health  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is 
currently  working  on  a book  on  the 
experience  of  gay  men  in  athletics. 
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Women  are  not  a minority  group 


Professor  Mar r us’  letter  defending 
the  existing  Policies  and  Procedures 
on  Academic  Appointments  and  taking 
issue  with  those  who  support  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  those  policies 
disturbs  me  greatly  for  four  reasons. 

First,  in  scrambling  so  desperately  to 
occupy  the  high  ground  defended  by 
those  old  and  fragile  ramparts, 
“scholarly  judgements”  and  “standards 
and  excellence”,  he  demonstrates  a 
naive  trust  that  these  cliches  have 
substance.  As  he  himself  observed  in  the 
original  Forum  piece  that  generated 
this  debate,  there  is  in  every  academic 
evaluation  considerable  room  for  judge- 
ment, and  this  is  inevitably  subjective 
and  varies  from  individual  to  individual. 
1 am  surprised  that  Professor  Marrus 
continues  to  rely  on  the  dubious  certain- 
ties implied  by  “excellence”,  a concept 
that  even  the  central  administration  has 
by  now  almost  abandoned. 

Secondly,  he  asserts  that  if  we  start 
making  special  attempts  to  hire  women 
the  University  will  have  to  pay  special 
attention  to  other  groups  which  are 
even  less  well  “represented”  amongst 
the  faculty  than  are  women.  The 
assumption  here  appears  to  be  that 
women  are  just  another  minority  group 
whose  claims  for  special  treatment  must 
never  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  our  com- 
mitment to  “excellence”.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  women  are  not  a minority 
group.  Perhaps  Professor  Marrus  views 
the  world  in  this  distorted  way  because 
amongst  faculty  members  in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a 
member , women  represent  not  so  much 
a minority  group  as  an  endangered 
species. 

Thirdly,  and  most  seriously,  there  is 
the  simple  error  that  informs  and 
discredits  Professor  Marrus’  entire 
argument:  the  confusion  of  “systemic” 
discrimination  with  “systematic” 
discrimination.  The  word  “systemic” 
appears  at  least  six  times  in  the  letters 
to  the  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  twice  in 
28-point  type.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  Pro- 
fessor Marrus  has  confused  “systemic” 
with  “systematic”  — a word  which,  as 
Professor  Sumner  has  made  abundant- 
ly clear,  has  a fundamentally  different 
meaning.  Indeed,  when  Professor 
Marrus  quoted  from  my  letter,  he  dis- 
torted my  meaning  by  changing  sys- 
temic to  systematic,  I assume  because  it 
fitted  in  with  his  preconceptions.  The 
error  would  be  comical  if  its  implications 
were  not  so  serious.  Professor  Marrus’ 
inability  to  recognize  the  word  “sys- 
temic”, I fear,  is  symptomatic  of  his 
failure  to  understand  what  the  discus- 
sion is  actually  about.  To  my  knowledge, 
nobody  is  accusing  any  person  or  per- 
sons within  this  university  of  “sys- 


Letters may  be  edited  for  length 
or  clarity. 


tematically”  discriminating  against 
female  applicants  for  positions.  That 
would  constitute  a gross  and  unprofes- 
sional violation  of  academic  integrity. 
And  we  are,  after  all,  honourable  men. 
The  discrimination  is  not  “systematic” 
discrimination  against  individual  female 
candidates  but  discrimination  which 
results  from  the  incapacity  of  the  entire 
academic  system  to  accommodate 
females.  Most  of  us  who  are  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion  are  considering 
remedies  for  “systemic”  discrimination, 
which  is  rampant,  not  for  “systematic” 
discrimination,  which  is,  fortunately, 
less  common. 

Despite  the  militancy  with  which  he 
leads  his  ragged  platoon  into  battle, 
Professor  Marrus  is  marching  to  an  idio- 
syncratic drumbeat,  and  away  from  the 
battle-ground.  His  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  we  face  — 
let  alone  to  its  solution  — is  fatally 
weakened  by  his  refusal  to  conceptual- 
ize the  debate  that  the  rest  of  us  are 
having.  We  are  discussing  systemic  dis- 
crimination, Professor  Marrus,  not 
systematic  discrimination. 

Finally  there  is  Professor  Marrus’ 
demand  that  I “do  us  all  a favour  by 
identifying  cases  specifically,  rather 
than  smearing  the  entire  institution  and 
the  scholars  who  labour  conscientiously 
in  it”.  As  a scholar  who  labours  con- 
scientiously at  this  university,  let  me  il- 
lustrate from  the  outstanding  depart- 


ment of  which  both  Professor  Marrus 
and  I are  members,  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  most  of  us  perceive. 

In  the  current  academic  session,  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  History  are 
providing  instruction  to  5,181  under- 
graduates. Of  the  5,181,  56  percent  are 
female.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
teaching  79  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  MA  program.  Of  these  79,  62  per- 
cent are  female.  Simultaneously  we 
have  a full-time  PhD  enrolment  in  the 
department  of  77,  of  whom  48  percent 
are  female.  Some  minority! 

The  full-time  professorial  faculty  on 
the  St.  George  campus  that  is  respon- 
sible for  this  huge  body  of  students 
numbers  49.  Incredibly,  of  the  49,  only 
two  (four  percent)  are  women . 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  depart- 
ment, like  most  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity, is  overwhelmingly  male  because 
the  staff  was  hired  at  a time  when  there 
were  relatively  few  qualified  female  ap- 
plicants for  positions,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  do  much  about  this 
situation  until  we  are  permitted  by  the 
central  administration  to  make  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  appointments.  A 
department  like  ours,  which  is  being 
forced  by  the  administration  to  teach 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  students 
with  rapidly  decreasing  numbers  of  fac- 
ulty, it  might  be  said,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  change  the  gender  ratio  of  its 
faculty  quickly. 


A very  modest  proposal 


Coming  across  the  latest  copy  of  the 
Bulletin,  I was  fascinated  and 
touched  by  the  rash  of  letters  that  the 
proposed  guidelines  on  hiring  at  the 
University  have  engendered.  I would 
especially  like  to  thank  those  faculty 
members  who  expressed  a concern 
about  the  feelings  of  future  female 
faculty  who,  hired  under  such  a system, 
might  have  reason  to  feel  that  they  had 
been  “demeaningly  patronized”.  To 
paraphrase,  “women’s  lot  is  not  a happy 
one.” 

But  what  of  excellence  at  the  Univer- 
sity? What  of  “gender-blindness”?  How 
to  achieve  these  universally  desired  and 
desirable  goals?  And  then  it  came  to  me, 
a scheme  of  subtle  and  unarguable  pro- 
priety, to  which  no  one  committed  to 
quality  and  the  forward  march  of  schol- 
arship could  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. In  future  job  advertisements,  a 
simple  sentence  might  be  inserted  in- 
sisting that  job  applicants  submit  only 
the  initials  of  their  Christian  names. 
Any  applications  containing  facts  of 
gender,  race,  age  or  sexual  orientation 
would  be  instantly  rejected.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  some  of 
the  biases  in  the  creation  of  short  lists. 
Or  perhaps  each  of  the  candidates  might 
be  assigned  a number,  as  in  a super- 


market, even  before  their  application 
was  opened,  which  would  be  their  sole 
identification  mark.  Interviews  could  be 
conducted  with  the  candidates  draped  in 
a cloth  of  some  suitable  non-sexist 
colour.  I’ve  been  told  voice  modification 
is  quite  simple,  and  so  modern  technol- 
ogy has  solved  the  only  remaining  prob- 
lem to  the  achievement  of  academic 
equality. 

I am,  in  the  common  pursuit  of  im- 
proved standards,  your  humble  servant. 

D.T.  Andrew 
Department  of  History 
University  of  Guelph 


This  argument  applies  only  to  a very 
limited  extent  to  the  department  of 
which  Professor  Marrus  and  I are 
members.  Here  too,  the  facts  are  elo- 
quent. In  the  12  years  since  1976,  there 
have  been  10  tenure-stream  appoint- 
ments made  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
Department  of  History.  In  making  these 
appointments,  the  department  followed 
procedures  that  were  much  fairer,  more 
rigorous  and,  in  all  respects,  better  than 
those  laid  down  in  the  University’s 
Policies  and  Procedures  on  Academic 
Appointments.  As  a result,  we  ap- 
pointed outstanding  individuals  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  colleagues.  Ail  10  ap- 
pointments made  in  these  12  years, 
however,  are  male.  In  the  past  12 years,’ 
the  percentage  of  women  on  the  faculty 
of  the  department  on  the  St.  George 
campus  has  dropped  from  six  percent  to 
four  percent. 

This  fact  alone  should,  at  the  very 
least,  cause  us  to  ask  hard  questions 
about  how  we  conceive  of  our  discipline, 
how  we  define  our  fields  of  study,  where 
our  academic  needs  lie  and,  indeed, 
where  we  derive  our  standards  and  our 
criteria  for  “excellence”. 

The  appointments  procedures  in  our 
department  are  exemplary.  Indeed,  1 
can  personally  attest  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  a model  for  the  faculty 
association  as  it  came  last  year  to 
negotiate  amendments  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s Policies  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments.  But,  admir- 
able though  they  may  be  in  many 
respects,  they  have  led  us  to  a situation 
which  is  grotesque  by  any  standards. 
Perfect  procedures,  which  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  “scholarly  judgements” 
and  on  the  “standards ...  [of] 
excellence”  of  committees  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  middle-aged  men 
do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  assistance 
when  we  come  to  address  the  very  real 
problem  of  gender  imbalance  that  is 
such  a striking  feature  of  our  own 
department,  and,  I dare  say,  of  most 
other  departments  in  the  University  as 
well. 

Michael  G.  Finlayson 

Past  President,  University  of  Toronto 

Faculty  Association 

Chair,  Department  of  History 


U of  T United  Way:  Doer's  Profile 


Name:  Margoi  Breton 

Title:  Associate  Professor,  Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Origins:  Montreal.  Quebec 

Why  I Help:  "It  is  a challenge  for  me  to  help  find  ways  to  truly  be  of 
assistance  to  people  who  are  not  ideal  clients  of  the  helping  profes- 
sions - people  who  have  been  labelled  as  deviant  or  marginalized. 
My  profession  has  had  few  answers  about  how  to  effectively 
approach  the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  disenfranchised  or  marginal- 
ized people  - people  who  are  powerless  or  hard  to  reach.'" 

Favourite  Charity:  Sistcring  - A Drop-In  Centre  for  Transient 
Women 

Latest  Achievement:  "Finishing  a paper  for  presentation  at  a sympo- 
sium on  Group  Work  to  be  held  in  Boston." 

Latest  Book  Read:  The  Power  of  the  Poor  in  History  by  Gustavo 
Gutierrez 

Hobbies:  Reading,  travel. 


Watts  Lecture 


Co-sponsored  by  Scarborough  College  and  its  Alumni  Association 


Thomas  R.  Berger 

Professor  of  Law,  UBC 
Human  and  minority  rights  advocate 

Constitution, 
the  Charter  and 
Minority  Rights 
in  Canada 

Friday,  October  30,  1987 

8 p.m.  Meeting  Place 
Scarborough  Campus 
University  of  Toronto 

1265  Military  Trail  at  Ellesmere  Road 
Information  284-3243 

Seating  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis 


Admission  free 
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ETTERS 


‘Qualified’,  ‘Canadian’  not  mutually  exclusive 


In  the  flurry  of  letters  in  your  Sept.  28 
issue  responding  to  the  article  by 
Michael  Marrus  on  gender  and  hiring, 
with  the  exception  of  a confused 
passage  in  James  M.  Estes’  letter 
rationalizing  the  paucity  of  women  in 
academic  jobs  (but  which  falls  short  of 
suggesting  the  obvious  solution  of 
opening  Canadian  competitions  to 
women  of  all  nationalities),  your  cor- 
respondents failed  to  address  the  issue 
that  Marrus  defined  as  an  even  worse 


barrier  to  old-guard  hiring  practices 
than  gender  considerations.  I refer 
of  course  to  Marrus’  claim  protesting 
the  most  important  limitation  on  our 
searches  - that  we  are  obliged,  unless 
we  secure  a rare  exemption  from 
Ottawa,  to  search  only  for  'qualified 
Canadians  to  fill  our  positions”. 

Marrus  unqualified  admiration  for 
what  he  professes  is  Harvard  Univer- 
sity s appointments  policy  of  ap- 
proaching candidates  directly  and  per- 


Hiring  policy  should  address 
‘institutional  racism’ 


Pleased  as  I was  to  see  the  justified 
response  to  Michael  Marrus’ 
"Gender  and  Hiring",  I had  a small 
“anxiety”. 

In  the  last  five  years  we  have  seen  the 
preconditions  established  in  Ontario  for 
the  sort  of  racial  situation  typical  (alas) 
in  urban  England  and  the  US.  The 
minority  Liberal  government  half- 
recognized  this  with  its  ministerial  con- 
ference (“Together  - We  Are  Ontario”) 
of  March  1986  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Race  Relations  in  Education 
(covering  kindergarten  through  post- 
doctoral) set  up  in  the  same  month.  The 
University,  in  the  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent, issued  a “position  on  racism” 
(Bulletin,  Jan.  26, 1987).  I am  glad  SAC 
is  thinking  of  complementing  its 
previous  attention  to  gender  issues  by  a 
more  general  human  rights  officer.  But 
what  of  the  faculty,  the  Governing 
Council  and  the  University  community? 

((  ^ we  have  this  (correctly  depicted) 
“bigoted,  lazy”  reactionary  opposition 
to  the  unintended  consequences  of 
“systematic  hiring  practices”,  how 
much  more  can  we  expect  when  we 
raise , as  we  must,  the  incredible 
anglophiliac  qualities  of  the  University 
as  a whole.  Writing  from  OISE  (with  a 
23  percent  proportion  of  women  faculty) 

I cannot  ignore  how  “white-right”  we 
are-  This  is  correctly  understood  as 
institutional  racism”  in  just  the  way 
that  Peter  Fitting  quotes  and  explains 
Chief  Justice  Brian  Dickson;  and,  as 
CCUFA,  regarding  student  enrolment, 
not  faculty,  recognized  in  its  relevant 
orum  (June  1987).  That  is  to  say, 
following  the  editorial  heading  given  to 
raul  Grendler’s  letter,  the  university  is 
a white  man's  club.  Coming  from 
England,  I recognize  the  rituals  of  ex- 
clusion and  pacification,  incorporation 
^ silencing:  “Welcome,”  says  the 
iloor-mat,  but  watch  out  you  do  not  find 
other  people  wiping  their  feet  on  you! 

U attend  to  the  graffiti  in  the  wash- 
rooms and  the  racist  ambience  in  the 
'alls  of  residences,  cafeterias,  lecture 
ueatres  and  sports  events. 

. ^00n»  I hope,  there  will  be  a man- 
atory  policy  (monitored,  evaluated  and 
ssessed  by  an  independent  agency) 
regarding  all  (a)  hirings  (staff,  as  well  as 
/ ,Cu‘fy);  (b)  enrolments  of  students  and 
_ course  programs  and  supervision 
*.  s,Pons'hilities.  Perhaps  it  is  too’ much 
(or  P6  that  the  Harvard  of  the  North 
centre  °f  world  excellence, 
wh  * m.'ght  anticipate,  by  a moment, 
at  will  be  a complex,  diffused, 
au  n}ately  electoral/political  policy 
ut  access,  equity  and  avoiding  dis- 
thafr ta^e‘  does  **  concern  nobody 
cuna  to  1981  the  original  oc- 

hav  n"k°f  Canada  (Jnuit,  Dene,  Indians) 
racial-  ,en  the  most  institutionally 
On  1 an<!  most  disadvantaged? 
ne  day  — I can  hope  for  this  anyway 


, comPiex  excluding  practices 
(which  pretend  only  to  reflect  “natural” 
disadvantages)  will  be  seen  for  the 
wounding,  violent  charade  that  they 
are.  Significantly,  we  can  produce 
figures  (approved  by  law)  regarding 
gender  distribution  for  institutions, 
provincially  and  federally;  we  cannot  do 
this  for  race  and  ethnicity.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  social  world,  people  whose  skin  is 
not  white,  whose  language  is  not 
English  (“proper  English”),  whose 
sexual  preferences  are  “strange”,  are 
spat  at,  have  bottles  thrown  at  them, 
cannot  obtain  entry  to  the  tracking  that 
might  take  them  to  University  entrance 
level  (Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
Report  on  Black  Students,  1987)  and 
do  not  find  work.  Behind  the  facade 
of  the  caravanesque  multiculturalism  — 
cuisine,  clothes  and,  especially,  culture 
— is  an  institutionalized  racism  that 
wounds  and  hurts. 

The  point  is,  when  will  it  be  (a)  recog- 
nized and  (b)  addressed  in  specific 
affirming  practices  that  actually  allow 
us  (dare  I mention  this?)  to  celebrate  our 
differences? 


suading  them  to  join  its  illustrious  ranks 
is  reminiscent  of  a controversy  that 
arose  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
1890  s over  the  issue  of  advertising  new 
positions,  rather  than  just  offering  the 
job  to  the  “right”  person  (usually  in 
Great  Britain).  The  papers  of  President 
James  Loudon  contain  complaints  that 
advertising  would  only  attract  the 
attention  of  the  wrong  sort  of  candidate 
and  would  introduce  a vulgar  element  of 
competition  into  the  hitherto  exclusive 
selection  procedure. 

Unlike  Professor  Marrus,  some  of  us 
do  not  understand  why  either  citizen- 
ship or  gender  should  suddenly  be  con- 
sidered “extraneous  elements”  at  the 
moment  of  hiring  for  tenure-stream 
positions  when  those  same  factors  have 
always  been  important  in  the  selective 
educational  processes  that  determine 
the  roster  of  candidates  eligible  to  com- 


pete for  those  posts.  The  “Canada  first” 
immigration  policy  on  university  hiring 
came  into  effect  only  after  similarly 
restrictive  measures  had  been  imposed 
in  the  United  States  and  financial  woes 
were  reducing  the  hiring  capacity  of  uni- 
versities in  the  United  Kingdom.  Under 
the  comparatively  relaxed  immigration 
regime  now  in  force  in  this  country  at 
the  progressive  majority  of  Canadian 
universities  today  citizenship  regula- 
tions are  now  considered  a dead  issue, 
and  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
reiterate  that  the  terms  “qualified”  and 
Canadian”  are  not  always  mutually 
exclusive. 

Sandra  F.  McRae 

MRC  F ellow  and  Curator  of  Medical 
Technology 

National  Museum  of  Science  and 


Not  all  female  academics 
want  preference  for  females 


Philip  R.D.  Corrigan 

Department  of  Sociology  in  Education 

OISE 


Increase  pool 
of  females  for 
hiring 

I am  not  demonstrably  impressed 
with  the  arguments  given  by  those 
who  support  correction  of  demonstrable 
gender  imbalances  by  bureaucratic 
monitoring.  These  imbalances  often 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  faculty 
appointment  rather  than  prejudice.  For 
example,  consider  that  academic 
appointments  usually  are  made  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  recently  completed  a 
lengthy  full-time  educational  period. 
Some  individuals  at  this  stage  would 
prefer  to  have  an  opportunity  to  begin 
to  share  their  career  growth  with  rais- 
ing a family.  These  individuals  are 
usually  female.  The  nature  of  faculty 
appointments  has  been  such  that  these 
people  cannot  fit  our  faculty  structure. 
Since  traditionally  the  genders  have  dif- 
fering priorities  in  this  regard,  the  pool 
of  qualified  individuals  is  not  balanced. 
Dictates  in  terms  of  hiring  will  not  ad- 
dress the  structural  sources  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  better  to  find  ways  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pool. 

Ronald  Kluger 
Department  of  Chemistry 


I want  to  add  my  voice,  a woman’s,  to 
the  recent  criticism  of  the  faculty 
association’s  recommendations  for  the 
hiring  of  academic  staff.  The  Bulletin 
(June  15,  Sept.  Hand  28)  has  published 
some  eloquent  letters  from  male  faculty 
members  who  oppose  the  suggested 
guidelines.  Because  the  thrust  of  the 
recommendations  is  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  women  on  faculty,  I fear  that 
any  criticism  from  males  may  be  dis- 
counted because  it  is  seen  to  come  from 
the  enemy  camp.  It’s  time  women  were 
numbered  among  the  enemy.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  all  female  pro- 
fessors will  necessarily  approve  the 
proposed  methods  of  hiring. 

Asking  search  committees  to  give 
special  attention  to  female  candidates  is 
an  insult  to  those  of  us  who  want  to  be 
judged  on  our  professional  merits  alone. 

If  sexual  discrimination  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  manner  described  by 
Chandler  Davis,  then  clearly  the  fault 
lies  with  that  particular  department 
which  seems  not  to  have  advertised  the 
position  appropriately.  I share  Prof. 
Davis’  concern  about  undercover 
meddling;  but  I would  feel  the  same  if 
any  candidate,  male  or  female,  were 
invited  for  an  interview  in  the  absence 
of  a widely  circulated  announcement  of 
the  opening.  Guidelines  for  hiring 
should  set  rules  for  advertising  so  that 
all  qualified  candidates  are  alerted  in- 
dependently. Until  it  can  be  proved  that 
sexual  discrimination  is  being  practised 
campus-wide,  guidelines  should  include 
no  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  best 
qualified  candidate. 

Provided  women  are  informed  that  a 
position  is  available,  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  will  apply.  It  should 
not  be  surprising  if  the  proportion  of 


female  applicants  is  smaller  than  the 
proportion  of  female  graduate  students. 
Many  women  simply  have  other  objec- 
tives when  they  finish  the  PhD  pro- 
gram. By  all  means  let  us  encourage 
women  to  achieve  the  highest  academic 
goals,  but  let  us  not  make  such  a fuss 
about  equal  representation  of  the  sexes 
on  our  faculties.  Will  the  University  be 
a better  place  if  more  women  are  hired? 
Is  the  worth  of  professors  somehow 
dependent  on  their  sex?  Do  we  have 
evidence  that  women  contribute  more  to 
scholarship?  Are  our  graduates  warped 
because  they  have  been  taught  chiefly 
by  men?  Unless  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  yes,  we  have  no  need  for 
equal  representation. 

Finally,  1 want  to  ask  the  faculty 
association,  the  administration  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  avoid  silly 
euphemisms.  Male  and  female  people 
differ  in  sex,  not  in  gender.  “Gender 
balance”  is  a ridiculous  phrase  and  a 
ridiculous  concept  in  any  university. 

Rosemary  Mackay 
Department  of  Zoology 


1 D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 


Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


The  Educated 
Lunch. 

Juice 

Sandwich  (tuna,  salmon, 
cream  cheese  or  egg  salad) 
Brownies 
Fruit 

from  $4.95 

Above  is  just  one  of  the  menus 
you  might  select  when  having 
a faculty  lunch  catered  by  us. 
Why  not  call  us  and  see  what  we 
can  put  together  for  you? 

We  deliver  orders  large  and  small 
to  anywhere  on  the  downtown 
U of  T campus.  We  also 
do  breakfast. 


(i.tttttsi&fifuriLiP 


962-CAKE,  119  HARBORjD  STREET 

Where  it  doesn't  cost  much  to  be 
sweet  on  yourself. 
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Is  academic  excellence 
a red  herring? 


I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Professors  Andrew,  Davis,  Dove, 
Finlayson,  Fitting,  Graham,  Grendler, 
Mendelsohn  and  Rosenthal  for  their 
letters  supporting  the  new  hiring 
guidelines  drafted  by  UTFA.  I also 
support  these  guidelines  because  my 
own  experience  of  this  university  has 
taught  me  they  are  the  only  way  to  fight 
discrimination  against  women  and  cor- 
rect the  past  (and  present)  practices  of 
recruitment.  Most  of  the  arguments 
provided  by  Professors  Crispo,  Estes, 
Marrus  and  Schiff  against  the  proposed 
new  hiring  policy  seem  to  stem  from 
their  common  fear  that  this  policy  will 
endanger  or  threaten  what  they  call 
“academic  excellence”.  Having  sat  on 
several  search  committees,  I have 
become  rather  suspicious  of  these  two 
words  as  I have  too  often  seen  them 
used  (or  misused)  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  I personally  do  not  believe  that 
“academic  excellence”  constitutes  a 
universal,  totally  disembodied  concept 
because  I think  its  underlying  profes- 
sional criteria  are  almost  always  tinged 
with  preconceived  cultural,  ethnic  and 
sexual  images  or  expectations  born  of  a 
specific  tradition  and  practice.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  women  were  barred  * 
from  universities  in  the  past  is  precisely 
that  they  were  considered  unfit  to  reach 
“academic  excellence”.  This  notion  can 
therefore  be  unconsciously  associated 
with  a special  privilege  which  must  be 
kept  under  the  control  of  its  main  users 
— in  this  case,  white  middle-class, 


middle-aged  males.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  in  the  eyes  of  some  colleagues, 
academic  excellence  has  become  a 
mythical  notion  which  blinds  them  to 
the  injustice  and  inequality  of  their  own 
positions  as  academics.  My  hope  is  that 
one  day,  when  women  are  fully  repre- 
sented on  the  faculty  of  this  university , 
“academic  excellence”  will  have  ceased 
to  function  as  a red  herring  and  will 
have  become  what  it  already  is  for  all 
those  who  support  the  new  guidelines:  a 
total  commitment  to  social  justice  as 
well  as  a deep  belief  in  the  highest  poss- 
ible level  of  professional  competence. 

Jeannette  Savona 
Department  of  French 


Notice 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
letters  published  in  the  Bulletin 
regarding  the  organizing  campaign 
currently  being  conducted  by  a 
trade  union  are  those  of  the  in- 
dividual signatories  and  are  not 
those  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  its  management  unless 
specifically  indicated.  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  of  Ontario  provides 
that  every  person  is  free  to  join  a 
trade  union  of  one’s  choice  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 


CHRISTMAS 

CHARTERS 


BOOK  NOW! 


Limited  Seats  Available 

Round  Trip  Flights  from  Toronto 


• VANCOUVER  $399 

• SASKATOON  $329 

• EDMONTON  $349 

• WINNIPEG  $249 

• CALGARY  $349 

• HALIFAX  $199 


Subject  to  Gov’t  approval. 

Dates,  times  and  prices  subject  to  change. 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

TRAVEL  CUTS  TORONTO  TRAVEL  CUTS  TORONTO 

1 87  College  Street  96  Gerrard  Street  East 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  1 P7  Toronto,  Ontario  M5B  1 G7 

416  979-2406  416  977-0441 

r^TRAVELCUTS 
Going  Your  Way 
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Discriinination  can  extend 
to  visible  minorities 


Lest  the  recent  spate  of  controversy 
over  proposals  for  “affirmative” 
action  in  regard  to  recruitment  of 
women  lend  an  unfortunate  image  to 
this  university,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  and 
remains,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  free 
from  rampant  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  Let  it  also  be  said  that  like  any 
other  human  institution  ours  too  is  not 
perfect  and  probably  embodies  all  the 
shortcomings  and  prejudices  that  are 
part  of  the  societal  context  in  which  it  is 
embedded. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  sad  that  all  the 
letters,  pro  as  well  as  con,  have  confined 
themselves  to  employment  equity  for 
women  as  though  discrimination  against 
women  is  the  only  form  of  discrimina- 
tion possible  in  this  university.  Surely 
these  learned  and  sensitive  colleagues 
have  heard  of  other  disadvantaged 
groups  such  as  the  racial  minorities  and 
the  handicapped. 

This  moral  myopia  has  persisted  in 
spite  of  suggestions  both  to  the  admin- 
istration and  the  faculty  association  that 


singling  out  the  issue  of  women  f0r 
ameliorative  action  would  carry  the 
unfortunate  implication  that  no  other 
form  of  discrimination  existed  in  the 
University.  Simcoe  Hall’s  response  was 
the  president’s  anaemic  statement  to 
the  Governing  Council  (reprinted  in  the 
Bulletin ) to  the  effect  that  since  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with 
UTFA  and  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  both  ruled  out  discrimination 
there  was  no  reason  for  any  special 
action  focused  on  visible  minorities. 
President  Connell  failed  to  clarify 
why  these  same  safeguards  were  not 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  women.  As  for 
the  faculty  association,  in  spite  of 
several  conversations,  Professor  M.G. 
Finlayson,  the  then -president  of  UTFA, 
remained  totally  unresponsive.  If  there 
ever  was  a dividing  line  between  prin- 
ciples and  expediency,  it  disappeared  at 
that  moment. 

N.K.  Choudhry 
Department  of  Economics 


CUEW  supports  UTSA 
despite  risk  of  mail  ban 


On  behalf  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educa- 
tional Workers,  Local  2, 1 would  like  to 
express  our  concern  over  the  adminis- 
tration’s recent  actions  aimed  at  sev- 
erely restricting  the  ability  of  campus 
unions  and  other  organizations  to  com- 
municate with  their  constituents. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  CUEW  and 
CUPE  1230  (representing  the  Univer- 
sity’s library  workers)  sponsored  an 
information  and  social  event  for  UTSA 
members  during  which  our  president 
spoke.  As  a result,  John  Parker,  the 
University’s  director  of  labour  relations, 
has  threatened  to  add  CUEW’s  name  to 
a blacklist  of  campus  organizations 
denied  access  to  the  campus  mail 
system.  Note  that  he  did  not  — indeed, 
he  cannot  — object  to  our  sponsoring 
this  event,  but  has  instead  chosen  on 
behalf  of  the  University  to  harass 
CUEW  administratively.  Alec  Pathy, 
vice-president  of  business  affairs  for  the 
University,  has  also  decided  to  act  in 
this  arbitrary  fashion.  He  has  informed 
“all  departments  and  organizations 
served  by  the  campus  mail  service”  that 
they  too  risk  losing  the  “privilege”  of 
access  to  the  campus  mail  system  if  they 
use  that  system  to  support  the  organ- 
izing drive. 

All  campus  organizations  should  be 
aware  of  this  development  as  it 
threatens  their  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  their  members  and  the 
University  community  as  a whole.  The 
administration  has  effectively  instituted 
a method  for  censoring  the  correspon- 
dence, and  hence  the  activities,  of  all 
campus  groups.  Like  a child  with  a new 


campus  groups.  Like  a child  with  a new 
toy,  the  administration  seems  deter- 
mined to  use  the  methods  developed  to 
impede  the  UTSA  drive  indiscrimin- 
ately. And  a new  toy  it  is,  for  despite  the 
administration’s  claims  to  the  contrary, 
CUEW  has  no  record  of  ever  having 
been  denied  access  to  the  campus  mail 
system  during  our  own  organizing 
drive.  We  do,  however,  have  plenty  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  CUEW  (then  the 
GAA)  made  use  of  the  campus  mail 
system  to  distribute  material  to  our 
members.  This  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  administration  is  not  acting  as 
the  virtuous  upholder  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act  but  is  instead 
endeavouring  to  harass  and  demoralize 
UTSA.  By  timing  its  “discovery”  of 
UTSA’s  “illegal”  use  of  the  campus  mail 
system  properly,  the  administration  has 
made  it  impossible  for  a verdict  to  come 
down  from  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  UTSA/CUPE 
drive.  Actions  such  as  these  threaten 
the  effectiveness  of  all  campus  unions 
and  organizations,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  the  administration  is  acting  to 
place  unwarranted  restrictions  on  the 
actions  of  any  group  that  offers  support 
for  the  UTSA  drive. 

Despite  this  unprecedented  thrfeat, 
CUEW  will  continue  to  sponsor  events 
which  it  deems  useful  and  proper.  If 
anything,  this  attack  has  reaffirmed  our 
belief  that  the  UTSA/CUPE  organizing 
drive  is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Derek  Blackadder 
Chief  Steward 
CUEW  Local  2 


ETTERS 


Union  supporters  want  to  negotiate 
salaries,  benefits,  employment  policies 

it  M"nnv  of  us  arp  Inntr.finio  • . 


Many  of  us  are  long-time  members 
of  UTSA  who  have  served  on  the 


- * "nu™n;oravcuu|Une 

Board  of  Representatives,  the  executive 
and  various  committees  of  the  asso- 
ciation. We  have  a great  deal  of  collec- 
tive experience  working  with  the  Uni- 
versity administration  — negotiating 
salaries  and  benefits,  working  on 
various  policy-making  committees, 
assisting  staff  involved  in  the  grievance 
process,  etc.  For  these  reasons  we  are  in 
an  excellent  position  to  comment  on  the 
letter  opposing  the  union  drive  which 
was  published  in  the  Oct.  13  Bulletin. 

The  staff  members  who  wrote  the 
letter  make  a number  of  arguments 
against  unionization  which  we  would 
like  to  respond  to.  They  argue,  for  ex- 
ample, that  after  a one-week  strike  it 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  an  in- 
crease which  was  three  percent  higher 
than  what  could  have  been  achieved 
without  a strike  to  compensate  for  lost 
wages  plus  union  dues.  This  argument  is 
correct  if  we  consider  only  the  short 
term,  i.e.,  one  year.  However,  the  lost 
wages  (one  week  equals  two  percent  of 
a year)  are  lost  for  only  one  year 
whereas  the  two  percent  increase  in 
salary  goes  on  forever,  and,  in  addition, 
provides  a higher  base  upon  which  to 
build  future  settlements.  They  also 
imply  that  unionization  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  present  merit  system.  This  is 
not  correct.  Once  we  were  unionized,  we 
would  negotiate  our  first  collective 
agreement.  We,  the  members  of  the 
union,  would  have  to  decide  whether  we 
wish  to  propose  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent systems  or  whether  we  wish  to  pro- 
pose changes.  What  we  end  up  with 
would  ultimately  depend  on  what  we 
wanted  and  what  the  University  admin- 
istration wanted,  i.e.,  the  outcome  of 
negotiations. 

Those'  in  support  of  unionizing  in 
affiliation  with  CUPE  (we  now  number 
more  than  1,100)  want  to  negotiate  our 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
not  merely  to  be  consulted  about  them. 
Some  of  us  have  spent  many  years  in 
the  consultative  process  trying  to 
achieve  improvements  in  such  areas  as 


air  quality  promotion  of  internal  can- 
didates ana  one-time  only  merit  bonuses 
tor  those  at  the  top  of  their  range  to 
cite  a few.  We  have  just  now  become 
aware  of  unilateral  changes  made  by  the 
administration  to  several  personnel 
policies,  including  a reduction  of  the 
educational  assistance  benefit  We  do 
not  find  the  results  of  the  consultative 
process  to  be  satisfactory,  and  for 
precisely  this  reason  we  are  seeking  a 
better  bargaining  position. 

There  are  a number  of  extremely 
important  issues  that  are  already  upon 
us.  T he  administration  wishes  to  imple- 
ment a new  job  classification  system  as 
part  of  the  pay  equity  plan  required  by 
the  government  pay  equity  legislation 
due  to  be  proclaimed  law  in  the  near 
future.  This  means  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  will  have  our  jobs  re-evaluated. 
UTSA  is  going  to  need  to  play  a major 
role  in  this  process  if  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
outcome.  If  we  are  unionized,  the 
legislation  requires  that  the  administra- 
tion negotiate  the  pay  equity  plan  with 
us,  and  provides  for  recourse  to  binding 
arbitration  in  the  event  of  disputes. 
If  we  are  not  unionized,  the  University 
administration  gets  to  establish  the 
plan,  and  individual  employees  can 
complain  if  they  don’t  like  it.  It  should 
be  underlined  that  the  realization  of 
equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  would 
mean  substantial  increases  in  base 
salary  for  a very  large  number  of  us, 
i.e.,  those  who  are  doing  work  which  is 
currently  undervalued.  We  believe  that 
this  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
if  we  are  able  to  negotiate  the  pay 
equity  plan  than  if  it  is  imposed  by  the 
administration. 

In  last  year’s  salary  and  benefits 
negotiations,  members  of  the  admin- 
istration expressed  great  enthusiasm 
for  a cafeteria-style  benefits  program . 
Our  preliminary  analysis  shows  that 
these  programs  disadvantage  low  and 
single  income  households.  As  a union, 
we  would  have  the  assistance  of 
CUPE’s  research  staff  to  analyze  pro- 
posals as  they  are  made  and  the 


strength  to  resist  them  if  they  ultim- 
ately prove  to  be  contrary  to  our  collec- 
tive interests. 

The  salary  proposal  that  the  admin- 
istration floated  last  year  which  in- 
cluded proposals  to  cut  the  salary 
ranges  in  half  with  the  current  mid- 
point becoming  the  ceiling,  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  annual  across-the-board 
economic  increase  (replacing  it  with  a 
one-time  only  merit  increase),  should 
have  convinced  all  of  us  that  our  current 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are 
not  written  in  stone. 

We  are  not  going  to  achieve  equal  pay 
for  work  of  equal  value,  or  clean  air, 
without  effort.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
we  wili  have  to  struggle  simply  to 
preserve  some  of  the  favourable  work- 
ing conditions  we  already  have  We 
believe  that  UTSA  must  be  strength- 
ened and  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  by 
unionizing  in  affiliation  with  CUPE,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  working  so  hard  to 
bring  this  about. 

Barbara  Anno 
Department  of  Philosophy 


Merit  pay  not  necessarily 
forfeited  if  staff  unionized 


| wish  to  correct  three  misleading 
■^■statements  made  in  the  letter  pub- 
nshed  in  the  Oct.  13  Bulletin  regarding 
tne  current  certification  drive  of  non 
academic  staff  and  signed  by  Wendy 
^^afand  18  colleagues. 

Jo  begin  with,  certification  does  not 
automatically  mean  the  end  of  merit 
j)a.V-  Should  UTSA  become  certified 
nder  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  first 
contract  negotiations  would  begin  with 
e existing  working  conditions,  as 
fined  by  the  Manual  of  Staff  Policies, 
^ a basis.  The  decision  to  propose  to  in- 
?de  or  exclude  our  present  merit 
Ut^a6  would  be  ma(*e  by  the  entire 
a„t  membership;  it  would  not  be 
. somatically  excluded,  as  the  letter 
unphes. 

D ?.ec®ndly,  a claim  is  made  that  we  are 
'd  better  than  our  colleagues  else- 
Sl^ere-  Jn  1986,  UTSA  released  a salary 
D vey  showing,  among  other  facts,  that 
r)(a!.)gramrner/analysts  III  were  paid  5.9 
itv  e^t less  at  U of  T than  at  commun- 
y college  that  clerks  II  were  paid  4.1 
di atTu *GSS at  bJ  °f  T than  at  York,  and 
aboratory  technicians  I were  paid 


3.3  percent  less  at  U of  T than  at  York 
in  1985.  In  fact,  when  compared  with 
the  average  salary  in  the  service  sector 
in  Toronto  in  1985-86,  the  average 
U of  T employee  was  a loser  by 
9.8  percent. 

Thirdly,  the  authors  say  that  the 
power  of  a union  over  UTSA  as  it  has 
existed  lies  solely  in  its  ability  to  call  a 
strike.  I submit  that  a union’s  strength 
also  lies  with  its  capability  to  conduct 
the  sort  of  research  that  neither  UTSA 
as  it  has  existed,  nor  any  other  similar 
voluntary  employee  association,  has  the 
resources  to  carry  out.  At  present  we 
rely  on  the  initiative  of  volunteers  with 
limited  experience  in  the  field  of  labour 
management. 

I have  no  illusion  that  this  letter  will 
cause  any  of  the  19  signatories  to  the 
letter  to  change  their  minds  about  not 
signing  a union  card.  I do  hope, 
however,  that  anyone  swayed  by  their 
arguments  will  reconsider  the  issues. 

Jos6  Sigouin 

Department  of  Microbiology 


David  Askew 
Career  Centre 

Mary  Bird 
Health  Centre 

Katherine  Anne  Boyd 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Monica  Bristol 
Centre  of  Criminology 

Cathy  Chamey 
Office  of  Student  Awards 

Damon  Chevrier 
Woodsworth  College 

Rosa  Clementino 
Faculty  of  Education 

Brian  Consiglio 
ErindaXe  College 

Karen  Cutler 

Post-graduate  Medical  Education 

Jose  Dias 
Erindale  College 

Erika  Gunther 
Scarborough  College 

Peggy  Haist 
Department  of  Fine  Art 

Rose  Marie  Harrop 
Counselling  and  Learning  Skills 
Service 


Lou  Hawkes 
Career  Centre 

Michael  Jacket 
University  Bookroom 

F arida  Karim 

Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research 

John  Maine 
Career  Centre 

Lee  Millard 
Woodsworth  College 

Nancy  Okada 
Career  Centre 

Linda  Oliver 
Victo'i'ia  College 

David  Roseman 
Health  Administration 

Mike  Roussakis 
Depa  rtment  of  Physiology 

Sandra  Sarner 

Department  of  Communications 
Karin  Smith 

Department  of  Mathematics 


$ a 


Still  one  of  die  most 
reasonably  priced  Indo-Pakistani 
restaurants  in  town. 

REOPENED  WITH  OlIR 
RENOVATIONS  COMPLETE 

20  years  of  consistently 
good  food  and  service 

Open  from  5 p.m. 

921-3679 

376  Bloor  Street  West 
(1  lA  blocks  west  of  Spadina) 


1987  Teetzel  Lectures 


DOUGLAS  RICHARDSON 

A Not  Unsightly  Building: 

University  College  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

27  October  1987  Blank  Despair:  Hanning  the  University  Buildings 

28  October  1987  The  Glory  of  Toronto:  Constructing  University  College 

29  October  1987  Dire  Disaster  Overcome:  Renewing  U.C. 


4 :W  pm.  Room  140.  University  College,  15  Kings  College  (in 
Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  an1 , ordiallv  In 


t exhibit 


i\  University  of  Torom 


In  conjunct 
The  Campus  In  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

Toward  a visual  history  through  architectural  drawings  and  archival  photographs 
15  October  to  12  November  IBS?  in  The  Justin, i M Bnmlrkr  (iollory.  Hart  House 
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London  apartment  1 block  from 
Trafalgar  Square,  1 double,  1 single 
bedroom,  all  conveniences.  Avail- 
able Christmas/New  Year,  2-3  weeks 
flexible.  £300  a week.  Helen  Smeed, 
Fiat  5, 18  Buckingham  St.,  London 
WC2.  01-930-5858  (home), 
01-253-9433  (work). 

Secretarial 


January  1,  for  six  months. 
Beautifully  renovated,  East  End 
house  opposite  large  park.  Fully  fur- 
nished, 2 bedrooms  + den,  1’/2 
baths,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  central 
air,  5 appliances,  short  walk  to  sub- 
way Non-smokers,  references. 
$1,200  + utilities.  465-3804. 
Attractive  fully  furnished  house 
available  late  December  to  late 
August.  Three-storey,  five  bed- 
rooms, close  to  University  & TTC, 
across  from  large  park.  51,850 
monthly  plus  utilities.  534-5866  or 
978-6926  (Roman). 


Annex:  Walk  to  U of  T.  Renovated 
basement  bachelor  apartment 
available  Dec.  1,  for  $435  a month, 
inclusive,  plus  some  babysitting 
(maximum  10  hours  a week).  Per- 
son must  have  experience  with 
children.  References  required. 
922-6811. 

House  for  Rent.  Pape/O'Connor. 
3-bedroom,  semi-detached,  semi- 
furnished.  Quiet  neighbourhood, 
large  yard  & garage.  $1,150+,  Nov. 
or  Dec.  421-1305. 

Downtown.  Choice  2 bedroom. 
Balcony.  Breathtaking  lake/city  view. 
Laundry.  Indoor  swimming  pool/ 
sauna.  Parking  available.  Minutes  to 
subway,  shopping.  Available  imme- 
diately. References.  Ask  for  Ian 
Brennan  367-1608  days. 

Willcocks  St.  — Renovated  lower 
duplex.  1 bedroom,  fireplace,  patio, 
furnished  if  required,  month  to 
month.  $1,150  per  month  including 
all  utilities.  Alan  Dudeck,  Re/Max 
Urban  Realty  Inc.  928-6833. 
Luxury  large  1-bedroom  + den  - 
6 appliances.  945  sq.  ft.  — new 
condo.  Parking.  Bloor/St.  George. 
$1,450  per  month  inclusive.  Susan 
Martin,  Re/Max  Urban  Realty  Inc. 
928-6833. 


Medical  doctor  and  family  need 
accommodation  January  1,  1988. 
Phone  535-6065  after  6 p.m. 

Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

Business  woman  looking  for 
another  woman  to  share  a 
renovated  house  in  Riverdale.  In- 
cludes a furnished  bedroom  with 
private  deck.  The  use  of  kitchen  & 
laundry  facilities,  parking  too. 
Immediate  to  TTC,  10  minutes  to 
downtown,  $750Anonth.  461-4070. 

Houses/properties 
For  Sale  or  Wanted  

Mississauga  West  $199,000.  New 
two-storey,  4 bedroom  house,  2’/2 
baths,  main  floor  family  room  with 
fireplace,  main  floor  laundry  room, 
large  kitchen  with  walkout  to  deck, 
double  garage.  279-4071. 

Accommodation 

Overseas 

Paris,  France:  apartment  for  rent. 
Sunny,  fully  furnished,  3-bedroom 
apartment,  TV,  stereo,  piano, 
modern  kitchen,  all  appliances, 
quiet  street  off  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main. Available  from  January  1988. 
$2,300  Can.  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Minimum  4 months.  (416) 
925-3934. 


in  historical  South  of 
France.  Beautifully-  furnished, 
restored  farmhouse  with  splendid 
view,  set  in  beautiful  gardens.  Mont 
Ventoux  region,  Avignon  45  km. 
Fully  equipped,  all  modem  conveni- 
ences, telephone,  TV,  major  appli- 
ances, electric  heating.  3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen  and  sitting  room, 
each  with  fireplace.  Courtyard  with 
fountain  and  patio  furniture,  small 
car  & bicycle  available  if  desired. 
Available  as  of  Sept.  1,  1988.  Pic- 
tures/ references  upon  request. 
Bettina  Aldor,  Le  Rieufroid,  84340 
Malaucfcne,  France.  Tel.  (SO) 
652271. 

Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Ancient 
restored  farmhouse,  secluded  but 
not  isolated,  fabulous  views.  4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms  (one  ensuite); 
2 studies,  double  living-room,  fully 
furnished  & equipped  (colour  t.v., 
stereo,  5 bicycles,  mobilette,  etc.). 
750  metres  on  country  lane  from 
exceptional  village  schoolhouse. 
$895  per  month,  available  August 
20, 1988  - June  20, 1989.  Photos, 
details,  call  Professor  L.  Waverman 
at  978-8637  or  928-0122. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Backpack  Canada  & United ! 
Adventuresome  backpacking  treks 
in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  lower  Appalachians 
during  the  autumn  colour  season, 
the  Florida  Trail,  hut  hopping  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru 
(two  separate  trips  — backpacking 
and  guided  tour),  the  North 
Cascades  in  Washington  State  and 
other  exciting  treks.  For  those  who 
feel  a full  backpacking  trip  would  be 
too  difficult  for  them,  we  have  some 
trips  where  we  hike  out  daily  from 
a base  camp  in  scenic  backcountry 
areas.  No  experience  necessary. 
Trips  are  7 to  10  days’  duration 
(Pern  is  17  days).  Request  brochure. 
WILLARD'S  ADVENTURE  CLUB. 
Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada  L4M 
4S9.  (705)  737-1881  daytime,  (705) 
728-4787  evenings. 


Typing  cf  books,  theses,  articles  by 

university  graduate.  Six  years’  ex- 
perience typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines. 
Excellent  work;  brief  turnaround. 
IBM  Correcting  Selectric  HI.  $1.50 
each  double-spaced  text  page. 
Pamela,  925-4967.  St.  George. 
ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Trans- 
cription, and  Persuasive  Resumes. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306. 
968-6327. 

Word  Processing/Typlng.  Accurate, 
experienced,  reliable.  Work  stored 
on  disk.  Superior  quality  print. 
Dictaphone  available.  Graphics. 
Reasonable  rates.  Many  printwheel 
styles.  Phone  Kathy  at  269-5119. 

ACCURATE  WORD  PROCESSING 

— Laser  Printer  — Word  Perfect. 
Professional.  Prompt.  Confidential. 
Competitive.  Services  include 
preparation  of:  Reports,  Personal- 
ized Letters,  Essays,  Theses,  Manu- 
scripts. We  also  offer  word  process- 
ing in  French,  maii  merge,  copying. 
Call  Linda  - 737-3333. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 
WordWright  Processing:  Intelligent 
and  accurate  letter  quality  by  a BA 
in  English  Literature.  Speedy  typist; 
fast  turnaround;  minor  editing  for 
grammar  and  spelling.  Specializing 
in  manuscripts  and  graduate 
essays.  466-6298. 


ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  "accent" 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro. 
nunciation  and  intonation  patterns 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  200 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  QSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 


SINGLES  GROUP.  High  Society  is  M 
singles  group  whose  purpose  is  to 
provide  a social  environment  for  col- 
lege and  university-educated  men 
and  women.  Functions  are  held  bi- 
monthly. For  membership  informa- 
tion call  High  Society  — 633-8908. 
WORDPROCESSING!  Do-it-yourself 
or  we  do  it.  TEDDYBEAR  COM- 
PUTER TIME  RENTAL.  Best  laser 
printer.  Complicated  formatting. 
Three  hours  free  time  to  new  users 
after  six.  20  Spadina  Rd.  at  Bloor 
921-3830. 

Cartographic  Design/  Drafting 
Service.  Production  of  maps  and 
graphics  (black  and  white,  and  col- 
our) for  papers,  reports,  theses,  and 
slides  for  presentations.  Attending 
a conference,  will  create  your  poster 
display.  Work  with  a rush  deadline 
welcomed.  Sandra  Halliday,  M.Sc 
535-6878. 

Qualified  daycare  available  at 

Bloor/Spadina,  experienced  daycare 
teacher,  Early  Childhood  Education 
program,  references,  nutritious  hot 
lunch,  snacks,  fenced  backyard, 
adjacent  playground,  loving,  happy 
care.  Age:  15  months+,  full-time. 
Please  call:  979-2769,  Ursula. 
University  of  Toronto  Women’s 
Association.  An  evening  with 
Margaret  Laurence,  Her  Life  and 
Works.  Tribute  by  Dr.  Ciaude  T. 
Bissell.  Piace:  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Bldg.,  — King’s  College 
Circle,  U of  T.  Date:  Wednesday, 
November  11,  1987.  Time:  7 p.m. 
Reception  & Light  Refreshments, 
8 p.m.  Tribute  & Rims.  Films:  The 
First  Lady  of  Manawaka,  Writer  of 
the  Nuclear  Age,  To  Set  Our  House 
in  Order.  Friends  & family  welcome. 
Voluntary  contributions. 

Tropical  Plant  Sale.  The  Botany 
Conservation  Group  will  be  holding 
its  annua!  tropical  plant  and  cactus 
sale  in  the  Sid  Smith  Lobby  10  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.,  Tuesday,  November  10 
and  Wednesday,  November  11. 


